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The New Biography’ 


By George F. Bowerman 
Part I 


HE novel is the form of literature 
that at present appeals to the widest 
circle of readers. Biography comes next 
and seems to be gaining on the novel. 
Is there any connection between these 
facts? Perhaps some answer to this 
question may appear from this paper. 
A school of biographers has grown up, 
almost entirely since the great war, called 
by others and often by its members the 
“new biographers” or the “modern biog- 
raphers.” The protagonists and practi- 
tioners of the “new biography” profess 
to have developed a new literary genre. 
Six names stand out as leaders: three 
Englishmen, Lytton Strachey, Harold 
Nicolson and Philip Guedalla; one 
Frenchman, André Maurois; one Ger- 
man, Emil Ludwig; and one American, 
Gamaliel Bradford. Other lesser names 
might be mentioned, but these have been 
chosen partly because of their outstand- 
ing achievements in producing notable 
examples of the “new biography” and 
partly because each, to a greater or lesser 
degree, has given his theories of bio- 
graphical writing, his confession of faith 
of the why and the how of this so-called 
new and different form of biography. 
It seems desirable first to give thru 
quotation and summary some of the ideas 
of these men as to what they are doing 
that is so different from what has gone 
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before, the reasons for their revolt, their 
motives and their methods. 


The Strachey School 


By common agreement Lytton 
Strachey is considered the father of mod- 
ern biography. Although he has not set 
forth his theories in any such systematic 
and elaborate way as has André Maurois, 
yet the three-page preface to his Eminent 
Victorians, published in 1918, does give 
his ideas. He says: “The art of biog- 
raphy seems to have fallen on evil times 
in England. We have had, it is true, a 
few masterpieces, but we have never had, 
like the French, a great biographical tra- 
dition. . . . With us, the most delicate 
and humane of all the branches of the 
art of writing has been relegated to the 
journeymen of letters; we do not reflect 
that it is perhaps as difficult to write a 
good life as to live one. Those two fat 
volumes, with which it is our custom to 
commemorate the dead—who does not 
know them, with their ill-digested masses 
of material, their slipshod style, their 
tone of tedious panegyric, their lament- 
able lack of selection, of detachment, of 
design? They are as familiar as the cor- 
tege of the undertaker, and wear the 
same air of slow, funeral barbarism. One 
is tempted to suppose, of some of them, 
that they were composed by that func- 
tionary, as the final item of his job. The 
studies in this book are indebted, in more 
ways than one, to such works—works 
which certainly deserve the name of 
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Standard Biographies. For they have 
provided me not only with much indis- 
pensable information, but with something 
even more precious—an example. How 
many lessons are to be learnt from them! 
But it is hardly necessary to particular- 
ise. To preserve, for instance, a becom- 
ing brevity—a brevity which excludes 
everything that is redundant and nothing 
that is significant—that, surely, is the first 
duty of the biographer. The second, no 
less surely, is to maintain his own free- 
dom of spirit. It is not his business to 
be complimentary, it is his business to 
lay bare the facts of the case, as he un- 
derstands them. That is what I have 
aimed at in this book—to lay bare the 
facts of some cases, as I understand 
them, dispassionately, impartially, and 
without ulterior intentions.” 

We are indebted to Andre Maurois 
for the fullest exposition of the theory 
of the new biography. This is contained 
in a long article entitled “The Modern 
Biographer,” published in the Yale Re- 
view for January, 1928. The author be- 
lieves that the modern biography differs 
from the old biography both in motive 
and in method. The motives of the old 
biography was chiefly commemorative 
and didactic. These were sometimes 
combined with the motive that a biog- 
raphy was written to order for a pub- 
lisher or thru appointment from the fam- 
ily or even from the subject in advance 
of his death. The latter plan worked 
out unhappily in the cases of Froude for 
Carlyle and of Moore for Byron, and 
happily in the case of Monypenny for 
Disraeli. Maurois grants that “A good 
deal could be said in favor of the old 
type of life and letters in three volumes, 
with notes and appendix. It was an in- 
valuable mass of material where the mod- 
ern biographer is glad to go and dig for 
precious metal. It is even sometimes,” 
he goes on, “fine work of real literary 
value. Macaulay’s life, by Trevelyan, is 
a very readable book. The custom is to 
praise Lockhart’s life of Scott and 
Forster’s life of Dickens; these are use- 
ful books, full of interesting documents ; 
but shall I confess that I do not admire 
them unreservedly? They are long and 
badly constructed. On the other hand, 
Dowden’s life of Shelley seems to be 
perfect.” 


The Maurois Idea 


Maurois criticises the Victorian biog- 
rapher, who may be otherwise a good 
historian and a good writer for “his 
attitude of hero worship”—because in 
the case of public men he describes the 
mask which the public knows or at least 
the man he would like the public to be- 
lieve in, rather than the man as he is 
known to his friends and himself. He 
refuses to look behind the mask. In 
praising Lytton Strachey as the master 
of the school of modern biography, 
Maurois says that he “is no _ hero- 
worshipper. On the contrary, he is a 
hero-wrecker, an idol-breaker.” He is 
also, Maurois says “a very deep psychol- 
ogist.” This latter point he illustrates by 
quotations from Strachey’s Queen Vic- 
toria concerning the pathetic figure of Al- 
bert, the Prince Consort. Maurois 
grants that if this new type of biography 
were “written for the pleasure of de- 
stroying heroes, it would be a rather de- 
spicable art” and admits that even 
Strachey himself has in some instances 
been “a shade nastier than is really fair” ; 
for example when he makes Disraeli out 
“a courtier without scruples,, who domi- 
nates through flattery a rather unintelli- 
gent old woman.” Maurois goes on to 
show that some of Strachey’s disciples 
“without imitating his deep insight, have 
only got hold of his familiar tricks” 
chiefly that of irony, and that the result- 
ing books “make us regret the three- 
volume life and letters which, after all, 
was an historical and a scholarly work. 
We sometimes get tired,” he says, of 
“the plucking of dead lions by the beard.” 
But, the modern biographer “represents 
a reaction and a reaction always goes 
too far.” Maurois goes on to analyze 
another motive of the modern biographer, 
that of self-expression, which he illus- 
trates by his own books on Shelley and 
Disraeli and then sums up by saying 
that “modern biographers have one thing 
in common; that is their refusal to paint 
masks, their desire to get to the real 
man.” He reinforces this point ky say- 
ing that the “danger of the old type of 
biography is that nobody believes in it.” 
As a contrast he claims, “In spite of his 
somewhat brutal sincerity, we must give 
credit to the modern biographer for his 
genuine respect for truth.” 
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The methods of the new biographer 
as outlined by Maurois are likewise in- 
teresting and also difficult to summarize 
briefly. “The essential point about him 
is that his aim is to build a work of art” 
with symmetry and form as in the case 
of the novel. To accomplish this in the 
case of a biography, the biographer must 
follow the method of the portrait-painter 
who is also obliged to deal with a given 
reality and yet build a harmony of col- 
ors and lines. “He selects; he leaves 
out a great many things . . . he builds 
by suppression, by concentrating the in- 
terest of the onlooker on the important 
features of the face. This is exactly 
what the biographer should do. He must 
not invent anything, but his art is to for- 
get. If he has at his disposal 200 letters 
and a long diary, he must know how to 
extract the few sentences that will con- 
vey a genuine impression.” Maurois 
makes much of harmony, rhythm and an 
impression of unity to be gained by re- 
peating certain themes, as Wagner does 
in music. For example in his own Shel- 
ley the theme had to be water since 
water played a great part in Shelley’s life 
and he died by drowning. “This impres- 
sion of impending fate” should be given. 
With Disraeli rain and peacocks were 
the themes by the careful handling of 
which the biographer was to achieve 
“some sort of musical composition.” 
Maurois concludes with certain rules 
which include: (1) follow the chrono- 
logical order of development; (2) avoid 
the pronouncing of moral judgments, but 
instead tell the story in objective and im- 
partial style; (3) read every word and 
collect all available testimony in order to 
find the fact or anecdote that will sud- 
denly reveal the character. 

I have quoted and summarized at such 
great length from Maurois that I must 
be more sparing of quotations from the 
others. 


Ludwig’s Confiteor 


Emil Ludwig in the preface to his 
Genius and Character gives his confes- 
sion of faith. He claims that the most 
modern of all portraitists is Plutarch, 
whom he seems to take as his model. 
But “perhaps the portraitist of today,” 
he continues, “who is first of all a psy- 


chologist, is much nearer to the biolo- 
gist than to the historian. . . . His prob- 
lem remains a constant; it is the discov- 
ery of a human soul. Of course, the 
portraitist reworks the material supplied 
by the scientific biographer and is always 
indebted to him. With a kind of naive 
cynicism, he appropriates the scientist’s 
laboriously collated facts for purposes of 
his own. .. . The portraitist begins with 
the concept of a character and searches 
in the archives for what is at bottom the 
corroboration of an intuition. But woe 
to him if he is tempted to improvise, to 
shift his dates ever so little, thereby en- 
croaching on the novelist. . . . The biog- 
rapher cannot obtain adequate results un- 
less he has a picture of his subject to 
work from. . . . Anecdotes were” (that 
is, in the older biography), “recorded 
skeptically, shamefacedly, as though by 
a lowering of professional dignity. Yet 
for us, the most trivial habit will often 
suggest the interpretation of some major 
trait of character, and the accredited 
anecdote becomes an epigram.” 

Ludwig criticises the older biographies 
which, he claims, “occasionally close 
with a chapter designed to show the 
hero ‘as a man’—which is put in as a 
kind of insert. . . . But how,” he asks, 
“is the portraitist to represent his sub- 
ject except as a man? And what else 
must he do but trace this man’s every 
thought and act, every motive and im- 
pulse, back to the indivisible elements 
of his personality? For this purpose 
. . . he must be versed in the study of 
man, must be a psychologist and an 
analyist. He must be skilled, through 
both intuition and training, in interpret- 
ing a character by the symptoms of its 
behavior. . . . Yet a knowledge of genius 
is demanded also. . . . When writing of 
genius one must draw upon resources 
in himself which are akin to its domi- 
nant characteristics.” That is, he must 
be a genius too. 

Ludwig differs from Maurois in that 
he claims an ethical, a didactic purpose 
in biography. He says: “Our educa- 
tional intent is to show all readers, and 
especially youth, that great men are not 
gods, that they have been gripped by the 
same all-too-human passions, repressions, 
and encumbrances as affect every other 
mortal, and that they have fought 
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through, regardless, to their goals. In 
this way one is incited to minimize all 
shortcomings and to exact of himself the 
fullest utilization of his powers.” And 
again: “Why write of characters at all, 
unless an example, or perhaps even a 
warning, can result from the process!” 
And finally his idea of symbolism: “If 
we are to make copies of men, we must 
see ourselves mirrored in mankind. It 
is not until our own life appears to us 
as symbolic that we are prepared to dis- 
cern the symbolism behind the lives of 
others.” 


Bradford, the Psychographer 


Emil Ludwig thinks of himself as a 
portraitist. Gamaliel Bradford thinks 
that term is inadequate to describe him- 
self. Instead of a biographer he calls 
himself a psychographer. In describing 
psychography, a word which he has bor- 
rowed from Sainte-Beuve, he says, in his 
A Naturalist of Souls: “As a portrait- 
painter I could present a man at only 
one moment of his career, and depict his 
character in only one phase, one situa- 
tion, one set of conditions and circum- 
stances. Now the aim of psychography 
is precisely the opposite to this. Out of 
the perpetual flux of actions and cir- 
cumstances that constitutes a man’s 
whole life, it seeks to extract what is es- 
sential, what is permanent and so vitally 
characteristic. . . . From the vast and 
necessary material of biography, psy- 
chography selects only that which is in- 
dispensable for its particular purpose, 
and as the accumulation of books be- 
comes yearly greater and greater, it 
seems as if this principle of condensation 
must become more and more pressing in 
its appeal. ... Psychography . . . is the 
attempt to portray character. . . . Char- 
acter . . . is the sum of qualities or gen- 
eralized habits of action. Psychography 
is the condensed, essential, artistic pre- 
sentation of character. . . . It must be 
admitted that psychography is always in 
danger of degenerating into gossip. .. . 
Psychography picks, chooses, and re- 
jects; in a bushel of chaff finds only a 
grain or two of wheat, but treasures that 
wheat as precious and invaluable.” It 
will be noted that Bradford’s method in- 
volves a complete disregard of chronol- 


ogy, thus differing from the methods of 
the other new biographers. 


Harold Nicolson has recently pub- 
lished an entire volume on The Develop- 
ment of English Biography. In his chap- 
ter on the present age he says that “‘the 
development of biography is primarily 
the development of the taste for biog- 
raphy.” Changes in taste in biography, 
he thinks, are “governed by the ebb and 
flow. of réligious belief. In periods when 
the reading public believe in God and 
in the life after death . . . biography be- 
comes deductive, ethical, didactic, or 
merely superficial. In periods .. . of 
speculation, doubt or scepticism, the read- 
ing public becomes predominantly inter- 
ested in behaviour, and biography .. . be- 
comes inductive, critical, detached and 
realistic. . . . The less people believe in 
theology the more do they believe in 
human experience. And it is to biog- 
raphy that they go for this experience. 
... The intelligent reader also demands 
literary form. . . . He asks for more 
and more . . . details: and yet he insists 
that the mass of material be presented 
in a readable form.” The biographer 
must therefore “accumulate a_ vast 
amount of authentic material” and 
then “produce it in synthetic form. A 
synthesis . . . requires a thesis, a mo- 
tive, or... a point of view.” The biog- 
rapher’s problem is to combine the maxi- 
mum of scientific material with the per- 
fection of literary form. . . . The public 
now demands that the vast and various 
sea of human experience be put before 
them in portable form.” 


Guedalla’s Contribution 


The single point that I glean from 
Philip Guedalla from his just published 
Gladstone and Palmerston, (the first in- 
stallment of the Palmerston papers) is 
one in which he stresses the need, espe- 
cially in the case of statesmen, of pub- 
lishing letters and documents separately 
from the biography. “Half the weak- 
ness of ‘full-length biography’,” he says, 
“comes, I believe, from the misguided 
effort to incorporate a vast legacy of 
documents in the Life. For it is the 
attempt to give us a ‘Life & Letters’ that 
is generally responsible for the submer- 
gence of the Life.” This “method fol- 
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lowed with Disraeli gave us his tragic 
funeral procession of six lumbering 
pantechnicons, barely redeemed from 
undeserved oblivion by the incongruous 
spectacle of a sprightly Frenchman 
bringing up the rear in a neat gig... . 
A single volume provides the ideal form 
of record. . . . It is conceded that biog- 
raphy must be a distillation, but we are 
all entitled to a sight of the materials 
from which the essence is distilled.” 


“Having recorded his hero in a single 
volume, let his biographer put out his 
papers im extenso.” 

Altho these somewhat extended quo- 
tations and summaries probably do not 
cover all of the points that all of the mod- 
ern biographers think important, yet it 
is believed that the principal tenets of the 
new biographical faith have been in- 
cluded. 


Part II of Dr. Bowerman’s study, in which he discusses the work of 
his six “modern biographers” individually, will appear in the December is- 
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Libraries in Tuberculosis Sanatoria 
By Maximillian Schulz 


IBRARIES in Tuberculosis Sana- 

toria are different from libraries in 
other institutions inasmuch as they have 
certain conditions to contend with which 
other libraries do not have. When per- 
sons enter a sanatorium it is not like en- 
tering an ordinary hospital where the 
stay is usually limited to several days or 
a few weeks at most, where one wel- 
comes the opportunity to permit the mind 
to rest untrammeled by worry, reading, 
or writing but just to wander in vagrant 
fashion and indulge in a sort of volupt- 
ousness rather than the severe discipline 
of thinking. But in a Tuberculosis San- 
atorium one usually enters for a pro- 
tracted stay. 

Consequently many good intentions 
are made to read the books one wishes 
to read “when one had a week off some- 
time” but like most good intentions turn 
to paving blocks. There are however 
extenuating circumstances in the cases 
of persons languishing in sanatoria 
which must be mentioned in defense of 
the failure of their good intentions. One 
must contend with the element of mental 
fatigue and eliminate it. It is a vital 
factor in circumventing complete rest so 
essential in effecting lasting cures. There- 
fore “studies” must be avoided and only 
light recreational reading be indulged in. 


Most libraries, especially in elementary 
institutions consist of so called “attic 
collections” of books which well meaning 
persons donate to the “poor unfortunate 
consumptives” rather than give them to 
the Salvation Army or sell to the rag- 
man. These attic collections usually con- 
sist of the inevitable Ivanhoe, a book on 
English Literature, a set of Self Culture 
or Mental Efficiency books probably pro- 
cured by the purchase of three pounds 
of Arbuckles coffee and six coupons, and 
such miscellaneous books, viz: “Eyes of 
the World; Coniston, “Life of Christ,” 
as may be lying about at the time col- 
lection is assembled. 

In our library we make a practice of 
accepting all donations of books and 
ancient magazines because we usually do 
find some books which are in exception- 
ally good condition and a few of un- 
usual merit. 

The magazines we promptly put on the 
pyre and the books of antedeluvian vin- 
tage we dispatch to “archeological” 
stacks. Sometimes we are loathe to de- 
stroy these because age may put a 
premium on them. We have had copies 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost and King 
James version of the Bible which were 
more than the allotted three score and 
ten. But we do throw most of them 
away and over a period of time the resi- 
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due forms a fairly good circulating li- 
brary. 

The attic books are not the only ones 
received, for sometimes there is a nom- 
inal appropriation in the sanatorium bud- 
get which covers the cost of such quasi- 
scientific periodicals and books as are 
almost necessary to help educate the 
patients in the whys and wherefores of 
their ailment. Sometimes the local news- 
papers can be persuaded to donate such 
recent books as their literary depart- 
ments have and for review but most of- 
ten the best books for the library are 
those received from the patients them- 
selves who, enjoying a good book, are 
desirous of letting others enjoy it too. 

By a bit of manipulation and generous 
application of blarney to donors it does 
not take so very long to build up a li- 
brary of several thousand copies, the 
books being a very heterogeneous mix- 
ture, mostly fiction. These are listed 
and cataloged then published annually in 
a plain booklet with simplest listing sys- 
tem possible. It may be asked, “Why 
print a catalog?” This is imperative 
in a Tuberculosis Sanatorium library 
where it is impossible for users to call 
for books and browse among the shelves. 
It is imperative that patients stay in bed 
all of the time, the privilege of going to 
wash rooms excepted and their first and 
final commandment being “Know thy 
bed and thy bed shall make thee free.” 

On both the library shelves and in the 
catalog fiction is grouped as to authors 
and the non-fiction under general sub- 
ject headings: History, Poetry, Geog- 
raphy and Travel, Religion, Arts. The 
small catalogs are inexpensively printed, 
a hole punched in the cover so that a 
string may be inserted and the booklet 
hung near the bed. Mimeographed sup- 
plements are issued periodically and the 
up to the last minute receipts are listed 
in a loose leaf folder which a library de- 
livery clerk carries with him for easy 
reference when borrowers inquire, 


“What is your latest?” 


One sanatorium library made a virtue 
of necessity by adopting the slogan 
“Books called for and delivered.” ‘The 
delivery clerk, who is also usually the 
librarian, makes rounds to the various 
rooms and porches collecting, transfer- 
ring and advising in the selection of 
books if possible. The use of a little 
coaster wagon facilitates collection and 
distribution. 

Where the Sanatorium publishes a 
weekly or monthly news bulletin the 
“Among Books” department can not 
only publish the names of books as re- 
ceived together with the names of don- 
ors but can carry short reviews of the 
new books. With such an arrangemens 
the red tape is reduced to an absolute 
minimum inasmuch as books called for 
and delivered are never overdue and no 
system of fines is necessary. Choosing 
books is also a simple matter as request 
slips with two or more books listed may 
be sent to library by nurse or other car- 
rier. The request may be for “one of 
Tarkington’s books” or “one by John 
Galsworthy.” On the record card in 
book pocket the librarian is able to as- 
certain readily whether any certain book 
has been previously read by any par- 
ticular patient because the card indicates 
the date book was withdrawn, patient’s 
name and room number. 

Since there is still a certain amount 
of prejudice toward tubercular folk and 
also due to the fact that the stigma at- 
tached to being thus affected has not yet 
been quite overcome we are very careful 
not to let any books get into circulation 
among any persons other than patients. 
We also make a practice of sterilizing 
and fumigating all books before putting 
them into circulation. No juvenile books 
are kept in the library except a few for 
reference purposes. All the remaining 
juvenile books are usually given to chil- 
dren as presents. They take pride in be- 
ing owners of Robin Hood and Treas- 
ure Island profusely illustrated by Max- 
field Parrish and others. 
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Dilly Tante Observes from Abroad 


A DOG barks in the cypress grove. I 

have been sitting by the fire, thinking 
of home. Night blackens my window. 
No stars. Only a frail boat of light bob- 
bing from cloud to cloud. My first moon 
of Tuscany. The lights of Florence 
shimmer in the valley. Somewhere a 
tower shakes its bells. A red eye 
marches up the steep circuit of Fiesole. 
I shall not see the shallow spirals of the 
Arno until morning. 


In the late afternoon I took the old 
road of the Dominicans, between high 
winding garden walls, down to the City 
of Flowers. A dark careless girl, with 
glistening braids, leaned out of her win- 
dow and sang an old Tuscan air. A 
sombre people, but how naturally they 
sing. When the girls sing Broadway’s 
latest song hit, translated into the Ital- 
ian, instead of the old songs; when they 
take off their lovely embroidered linen 
dresses and wear cheap copies of New 
York and Paris styles, it will be a sad 
day for Italy. Already the deterioration 
of taste is obvious in the shops and in 
the streets. What is truly in the tradi- 
tion of Florence is fine and beautiful, 
but what is imitated from a newer civi- 
lization is vulgar and bad. It is the curse 
of modern facilities of communication 
and transportation that they permit the 
contamination of old civilizations by 
what is most portable and therefore most 
vicious in the new raw world. In France 
the national anthem today appears to be 
Rose Marie (I Love You). 


I begin to speak a little in Italian—it 
seems, even, that I am understood—but I 
still find it difficult to say Firenze when 
I mean Florence. I feel the way that 
Stephen Dedalus felt about God. “God 
was God’s name just as his name was 
Stephen. Dieu was the French for God 
and that was God’s name too; and when 
anyone prayed to God and said Dieu 
then God knew at once that it was a 
French person that was praying. But 
though there were different names for 
God in all the different languages in the 


world and God understood what all the 
people who prayed said in their different 
languages still God remained always the 
same God and God’s real name was God.” 


Mr. and Mrs. James Joyce, I learn, 
are in Paris again, in the Odéon Quarter, 
after a lengthy holiday spent in England. 
Mr. Joyce brought back with him the 
specially printed scroll of his Annie 
Livia Plurabelle, from which he read 
for a phonograph record while in Lon- 
don. Portions of Ulysses, read by 
the author, are also obtainable in Paris, 
so I understand, at twenty dollars the 
record. The speaking voice of Mr. Joyce, 
who at one time studied for the con- 
cert stage, is said to be as fine as his 
singing voice. “The author sat back 
comfortably in an easy chair, reading his 
own manuscript in scroll form.” Eheu 
fugaces ...! I turn the pages of A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, 
and I read that “The life of his body, 
ill clad, ill fed, louse eaten, made him 
close his eyelids in a sudden spasm of 
despair.” 


In the words of the Preacher, “To 
everything there is a season and a time 
to every purpose under the heaven.” At 
any given time in an author’s career there 
is an infinite number of books that it is 
possible for him to write. Of this in- 
finite number there is one book that he 
can write best. He must choose. Today, 
for instance, there is one book that I can 
write well; there are a million that I 
can write badly. Next year the book 
that I can write well today will join the 
million that I can write badly, and an- 
other book will take its place. “A time 
to cast away stones, and a time to gather 
stones together; a time to embrace, and 
a time to refrain from embracing.” Rare 
indeed is the author who even once in 
his lifetime discovers the form that per- 
fectly expresses and exhausts himself. 
Joyce has done it twice, but he is no more 
capable of writing. A Portrait of the 
Artist today than the Blake of the 
prophecies could have composed the 
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Songs of Innocence. He is a wise artist 
who learns that the condition of his life 
is growth. It is the great misfortune of 
D. H. Lawrence that he is forever try- 
ing to write the same novel. 


In my last letter I asked about the 
origin of the epigram, “All good Ameri- 
cans when they die go to Paris.” A cor- 
respondent to one of the Paris papers 
attributes it to Thomas Gold Appleton. 
“Tom” Appleton, he says, was the author 
of several works now forgotten, but he 
is said to have left behind him in his 
native city of Boston a reputation for 
wit and good humor, “which are perhaps 
better.” 


A writer in Jntransigeant complains 
that the French language is being invaded 
by too many English and American ex- 
pressions. No really modern French girl 
takes a bath in her salle des bains but 
trips daintily into her bathroom; in the 
shops she buys pullovers, plaids, box-calf 
shoes, waterproofs, sweaters, sealskins ; 
under her sealskin milady wears a ‘com- 
bination’ or ‘teddy’; in the evening she 
goes to a movie theatre or perhaps to a 
music hall, where she sees eccentrics, 
clowns, cowboys (frequently pronounced 
cove-bwa-ies), sisters, and sketches; vis- 
iting her English ‘tailor,’ she takes a ‘lift,’ 
which a ‘lift boy’ operates; she takes 
week-end trips (pronounced veekahnd 
treeps) ; drinks whisky-and-sodas, grogs, 
cocktails, and porto-flips; eats ham-and- 
eggs, corned beef, plum pudding, cakes, 
jams, kippered herring, Quaker oats, and 
mixed pickles, interpolates all right! and 
well! into her conversation; and diversi- 
fies her dancing with cakewalks, foxtrots, 
blues, shimmys, and the twists. Her boy 
friend wears breechs; his shirts are made 
of Oxford, Cambridge, or poplin; for 
exercise he goes rowing or even footing 
( !); he probably does not wear overalls. 


Only one book was published in Tur- 
key during the past twelve months. The 


fortunate publication is said to be All 
Quiet on the Western Front. On the 
other hand, during sixty-five days in the 
autumn publishing season in England 
4000 books are published. The figures 
for the United States are about the same. 
I begin to weary of so many books, even 
at the thought of them. I weary chiefly 
of the extravagant pretensions of pub- 
lishers, the insane encomiums of “‘critics.”’ 
This book is wonderful, this book is 
marvelous, this book is better than Flau- 
bert, this book is simply “swell.” I do 
not believe it. There are so few really 
good books. When one appears I am 
willing to stand on my head and shout 
its praise, not once, but over and over 
again. In the great thunder of multi- 
tudinous and indiscriminate acclaim it is 
the only way to make oneself heard. I’m 
not going to stand on my head this time, 
but let me pronounce a quiet word of 
praise for A. E. Fisher’s To the Sun, 
a novel about Shakespeare, imperfect, 
young, overwrought, but ambitious and 
sincere. In the general uproar it hasn’t 
received the attention that it deserves. 


When I heard that The Dark Jour- 
ney by Julian Green had won the Har- 
per Prize Contest, I thought it was an- 
other new novel by the young American 
who writes such classic French; but 
reading a synopsis, I find that it is a 
translation of Leviathan, which I com- 
mented on last month. I didn’t find it 
particularly exciting. The author’s world 
is too small and too dull. 


Of Italian productions I can recom- 
mend a moving picture that I saw the 
other night. It is the beautifully candid 
record of an Italian hunting expedition 
into Africa. The title at present is 
Nile. If it ever reaches the States 
(unmutilated by the censor’s shears), you 
might do worse than dropping in to see 
it. I had Gide’s Travels in the Congo 
in mind throughout the performance. 
Movies in Florence are three to four 


liras. And a lira’s a little over five cents. 
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Bookmobile Along The Way 


17,000 MiLes To THE Goop AND CALIFORNIA STRAIGHT AHEAD 





OFF ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


This picture, taken in New York just before the BookmosiLe turned south and west for 
its 12-month transcontinental tour, shows Mr. H. W. Wilson bidding goodbye to Thomas J. 


McLaughlin, the BookmosiLe’s pilot. 


In the background is the white limestone and dark 


marble facade of the new building of THe H. W. Witson Company on University Avenue. 
In the inset Charles R. Brockmann wishes his assistant bon voyage. 


ITH the Pacific Coast as its ulti- 

mate objective next Spring and 
ten states scheduled to be visited before 
the middle of January, the BooKMoBILE, 
after half a week in “dry dock” in New 
York, left the Lighthouse of 958 Univer- 
sity Avenue behind on October 26 and 
was off on its first transcontinental tour, 
with its speedometer showing 17,000 
miles for the past nine months of tour- 
ing. According to present plans, at least 
a year will have elapsed before the big 
blue truck crosses the Hudson River 
again. 

The first week in October was spent 
in sections of Pennsylvania not touched 
on previous visits. The second week 
saw the truck in West Virginia, and by 
the time BuLLETIN readers receive this 
issue it will be on its way through the 
southern part of Ohio, reversing its 


direction about December 1 long enough 
to loop back briefly into one corner of 
West Virginia and the Blue Grass belt 
of Kentucky. 

One corner of Indiana will be crossed 
during the second week of December 
and then the BookMosiLe will turn 
southward for two months, following, 
generally, the course of the Mississippi 
through Kentucky, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi; a cut back to previously unvisited 
regions of Alabama and Florida where 
it will touch but not actually cross the 
trail of last winter’s tour; and thence 
west again to cross the Mississippi for 
the first time at New Orleans in the 
middle of January. 

A pause will be made during Christ- 
mas Week when the BooKMOoBILE stays 
in Memphis while its pilot, Mr. T. J. 

(Continued on p. 127) 
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Travel Notes of A Visiting Librarian 
By James G. Hodgson 


ETTING off the boat in New York 

after years in Italy, I felt towards 
the American libraries almost as I did 
towards the first French one that I vis- 
ited in the summer of 1918 as an A. E. F. 
Corporal. And then, when I found that 
my first letter was from Mr. Wilson 
asking me to do a little studying for him 
which would mean calls on several Amer- 
ican libraries, I decided to become again 
a “Visiting Librarian.” 

Five years without having seen much 
of American libraries is not such a long 
time, actually, but at the end of that 
time how new even the old, standby 
things looked. A library with a cheer- 
fully lighted reading room, and with a 
few plants to break the monotony of 
corner lines was as refreshing as if no 
librarian had ever thought of that be- 
fore. Open shelves, reference desks 
with their rows of periodical indexes, 
even the standardized plans, were not 
relics out of a suddenly remembered 
past, but new, with all the glamor of 
freshness. 

It had been still more years since the 
Visiting Librarian (that being this writer, 
from now on) had seen the red soil of 
the Carolinas—since war time in fact 
when he did his duty to the camp library 
at Spartanburg by hiding a book in 
his shirt at guard mount, and thereby 
discovered that books do not save every 
situation. The South has always been 
interesting, the Carolinas in particular. 
North Carolina with its growing indus- 
trialism, its good roads, and its Univer- 
sity that is a leader of the South, is to 
V. L. like a thorobred race horse that has 
decided in the last quarter to show an 
astonished grand stand what it really 
can do. 


The Southeastern Library Association, 
meeting at Chapel Hill as a part of the 
University of North Carolina’s Second 
Annual Southern Conference on Educa- 
tion, was the occasion for an October 
visit, and the Visiting Librarian heard of 
“The Southern Problem,” and the “par- 


ticular problems of our section” just as 
he had some years before. As before, 
no one defined what the problem or prob- 
lems were, nor what were the particular 
points of view, but this time there was a 
different attitude: there was the report 
of the Citizen’s Library Movement; of 
the Mecklenburgh Campaign; a discus- 
sion of the training needs of the South; 
of the new library school at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. Twelve years 
ago, the Visiting Librarian had seen the 
southern librarians bucking inertia. This 
year he saw the same librarians tackling 
the same problems under the momentum 
of the Rosenwald Grants for county li- 
braries and the Carnegie Grant for the 
North Carolina Library School. 

Southern libraries are all in the build- 
ing stage. Even the Middle West and 
the Far West have begun to talk about 
rounding out their collections, of the use- 
lessness of duplication of effort, and of 
the exchange of duplicates in a way that 
the Southern Librarians have not as yet 
even begun to think of. Only in rare 
instances can the South speak of two li- 
braries in a single section trying to di- 
vide the field to avoid unnecessary col- 
lecting. 

Today when one is pioneering with 
the library commissions one goes to the 
South, and with them one finds prob- 
lems that are unique. There are districts 
where votes on financial matters are in 
proportion to the taxes paid, and others 
where the plantation private libraries 
are better than the public libraries, and 
likely to remain that way awhile because 
education has been a privilege of the 
plantation owner classes. These are the 
deep rooted factors in the situation left 
from the days of the old aristocratic 
South. Yet, so often it is that same aris- 
tocratic South which is giving strongest 
support to a progressive movement that 
brings in its train library development. 

The public library—not the college or 
reference library, the library aristocrat 
of the older days—was the main part of 
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the program of the Conference. The 
subjects for the open discussion were 
typical: County Libraries; Negro Li- 
brary Service; and Public Library 
Standards. Later the V. L. hopes to tell 
the story of the famous Mecklenburg 
Campaign, already a famous library bat- 
tle. There was also food for thought 
in the report of the skilfully organized 
“Citizens Library Movement” whose di- 
vision of territories and publicity cam- 
paign deserves credit. 


It was a significant thing that this sec- 
ond annual education conference should 
have placed such a great stress on pub- 
lic libraries—indicative of the part that 
they will play in the educational devel- 
opment of the South. It was not only 
that the new library of the University 
of North Carolina was being dedicated 
then. No one would have thought of 
making the congress so predominantly 
“library” if there had not been the domi- 
nant background of library mindedness 
on the part of the Southern educator. 


The soft “I” is not as unanimous in 
the Southern library world as it used to 
be. Accents from the North, from the 
West and even from the Pacific Coast, 
are beginning to soften there under the 
influence of the South. But even if the 
accents fail to bring home the Southern 
drawl, the speakers are full of “our coun- 
try”; and “the problems of our section” 
falls as honestly from their mouths as 
from those with the native accent. 


The Visiting Librarian was much im- 
pressed with the Southern Thorobred, 
but he declines to name a patron animal 
for the other sections of the country. He 
merely contents himself with saying that 
in library matters there is as yet no vis- 
ible final goal to the race for preemi- 
nence. Other sections may hold the lead 
at present, but they will have to main- 
tain a fast pace to stay ahead of the 
Southern Thorobred. 


On the trip back to New York there 
was a stop at the campus of the new 
Duke University where a genial guide 
showed the Visiting Librarian through 
the Gothic corner building that is to be 
the library. V. L. could only guess at 
the location of the various rooms. But 
there was no doubting the location of 








the stack room, a huge angular space, 
deep below and high above, hungry for 
its steel shelving and the flood of incom- 
ing books that now encumber the small 
college library on the old Trinity campus. 
V. L. felt truly sorry for Miss Eva 
Malone, who as head cataloguer, will 
face the oncoming flood of purchases 
necessary to fill the new stacks. 


Not long ago V. L. looked in on Miss 
Jessie Adams at the Atlantic City Free 
Public Library and found that her Ref- 
erence Librarian, Miss Jessie Rowley, 
was keeping a file of modern poetry that 
could not be located in any of the in- 
dexes. And then in the 1929-30 year- 
book of the Goodwyn Institute at Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, we saw that the library 
there was keeping an index of fugitive 
poetry. 

There must be a lot of duplicated ef- 
fort if every library is doing something 
like that. If you want .a nice mathe- 
matical job just figure how much time 
is lost by having twenty reference li- 
brarians doing that same task; then fig- 
ure out how much those libraries could 
afford to pay for a printed index that 
would do that for all of them at once. 
Add to that the number of additional 
libraries that would pay for a copy, if 
printed, and there would be the question 
solved. 


Still another week-end found V. L. 
at the Free Library of Philadelphia 
where Miss Fansler waxed enthusiastic 
over her index of collections of instru- 
mental music. And we learned again 
that other libraries were having to do 
the same thing. 

Which made V. L. think still more of 
“Cooperation” ; so, like all good “Wilson- 
ites” (even temporary ones) he got down 
More Toasts and dug up this from un- 
der its proper heading as our Text: 

It is not the guns or armament 

Or the money they can pay; 

It’s the close cooperation 

That makes them win the day; 
It’s not the individual 
Or the army as a whole 
But the everlasting teamwork 
Of every blooming soul. 
—Kipling 
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The big libraries may be able to do 
many things without cooperation, for 
often they have special interests. The 
Library at West Point, for example, has 
an alphabetical list of battles. Few other 
libraries would need such a list. 

The small or general library deals with 
more widely used material, and when a 
bit of indexing is valuable to such a li- 
brary it will be useful to other libraries 
as well. 

Over in Italy the popular libraries, 
(which are carefully distinguished from 
the large public libraries) are much 
smaller than the least of our public li- 
braries. With far less financial re- 
sources, they have formed an organiza- 
tion which, because of their united power, 
can buy, bind, and print for those libra- 
ries at a great saving over what they 
could do separately. If those libraries, 
with not more than 1,500 to 2,000 vol- 
umes each, can keep a big printing 
and binding establishment going thru co- 
operative effort we ought to expect even 
more on the part of American libraries. 
Army teamwork, you know, includes a 
well organized General Staff. 


At the Ludington Memorial Library 
at Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, Miss Dor- 
othy B. Moorhouse says that her great 
need is for an index to biographical es- 
says or sketches. So many different li- 
brarians have asked for something of the 
sort that V. L. attempted to look into 
the matter. He found that, in addition 
to such material already included in the 
Biography Section of the STANDARD 


DEBATE FOR THE 


Mr. M————— states that debaters go at it 
to win the argument rather than to establish 
the truth. In saying this he misses the real 
value of deliberate debate for the sake of 
debate. There is no insincerity in such de- 
bates. It is one of the best mental disciplines 
to take either side of a really debatable ques- 
tion, study it carefully and learn, formulate 
and state orally to a live adversary who can 
talk back, what can be said in favor of it. 
That is what we have to do in real life, do 
the most we can with conditions as we find 
them, and much of the world’s advance has 
been made precisely in this way. 

On the whole, the common law of English- 
speaking peoples has worked well, especially 
in democracies. It has been developed by the 
practice of bringing litigants into court and 





CATALOG FOR Pusiic LIBRARIES and the 
several periodical indexes, biography is 
also to be stressed in the General Liter- 
ature Index which is now being planned. 
He wonders how much material remains 
unaccounted for when these sources are 
considered; whether it would be worth 
while to gather material from existing 
sources, together with fugitive material, 
in one, separate volume; and how many 
librarians would consider the advan- 
tages of such a volume sufficient to pay 
for the duplication. 


It will seemingly take a number of 
visits before V. L. will become accus- 
tomed to the unfamiliarity of ordinary 
library users with periodical indexes. It 
is a shock to find out how little library 
tools are known. One expected it in 
Europe; but in one’s own country—— ! 

So, V. L. is much perplexed about let- 
ting the public know about those indexes. 
We librarians know, but so many people 
do net ask the Librarian! V. L. has 
been thinking of posters on the wall, 
cards around the catalog, cards on the 
catalog, cards in the catalog—ah, there 
may be an idea. 

As a matter of fact, the V. L. offers 
one good dinner to anyone who can offer 
him the best suggestion on how gently 
to instruct the public on the existence 
of the periodical indexes and the valu- 
ables locked up in the periodicals them- 
selves. In fact, the V. L. will pay for 
the dinner out of his own pocket in re- 
turn for the privilege of talking to the 
person who has such good ideas. 


SAKE OF DEBATE 


having their respective contentions argued by 
professional advocates whose duty it is to 
present all that may properly be said for their 
side of the case. 

This is not the only way of getting at the 
truth, but it is one of the best ways ever 
devised. It is hard to see how we could get 
along without it, although it is not impossible 
that the boys who carry it on at college merely 
for the love of doing it would be better with- 
out the faculty coaches. 

To be able to see both sides, to do so 
habitually and to examine both sides thor- 
oughly, should be the accomplishment of edu- 
cated men. For that discipline among adoles- 
cents, few things are better than practice in 
debating. —Commerce and Finance, October 
23, 1929. 
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Brief Reviews 


Roap TO France. By Gordon S. Max- 
well. Dutton, N.Y. $2.50 


This delightful little book is a conver- 
sational and much glorified guide to that 
section of the historic King’s Highway 
known as the Watling Street which me- 
anders from London, through Kent and 
on to Dover. For centuries this road 
has withstood the march of the different 
civilizations. The ancient Britons used 
it; the conquering Saxons took it away 
from them ; the Romans straightened and 
paved it; there Canterbury pilgrims 
wended their way to the shrine of Beck- 
et; and there mediaeval highwaymen 
raided stagecoaches bound for Dover. 
If you have been in Kent or if you need 
to be convinced that rural England is still 
charming read this account of two mod- 
ern pilgrims who made their leisurely 
way along it, visiting every village and 
hall and hamlet and writing and drawing 
the results of their trip. 


How To BE A Hermit, or, A Bachelor 
Keeps House. By Will Cuppy. 
Liveright, $2.50 


Anyone in this hectic age with a hank- 
ering for a hermitage (this isn’t going 
to be a poem) but without practical 
knowledge of just how to set up a bache- 
lor or maidenly retreat, is advised to con- 
sult Will Cuppy’s How to be a Hermit. 
For some years the intrepid Cuppy has 
been hermiting it on Jones’s Island, with 
clams and an occasional coast-guard sta- 
tion his nearest neighbors. The Cuppy 
Hole, his villa, is an humble but honest 
structure, quite adequate for a bachelor 
hermit who must live from can to mouth. 
Of greatest value to prospective hermits 
are Mr. Cuppy’s hard-boiled recipes for 
Lima Bean Treat, Poor Man’s Duff, and 
Condensed Milk Sandwiches which are 
given with full instructions and anti- 
dotes. Hermits really in earnest may 
profit from his Household Hints and the 
brilliant budget system. The typical 
menu on Jones’s Island budgets some- 
thing like this: Clams, $0.00; corn muf- 
fins, $0.02 ; butter, $0.01; coffee (for in- 


spiration) $0.01; water, $0.00; laundry, 
$0.00 ; one can sardines (donated by well- 
meaning neighbor) $0.00; one onion, for- 
get it. Total: $0.04. A hermit with lit- 
erary tendencies can live the cheapest: 
he has to. For further information and 
data, write Mr. Cuppy. R. N. L. 


An ANTHOLOGY OF REVOLUTIONARY 
Poetry. Edited by Marcus Graham. 
Active Press, Union Square, N. Y. 


$3. 


An Anthology of Revolutionary Poe- 
try is unique in one respect. Other an- 
thologies of similar nature, as Upton 
Sinclair’s Cry for Justice or Henry S. 
Salt’s Songs of Freedom, either included 
prose selections or were limited to Eng- 
lish verse exclusively. The present vol- 
ume includes also translations from for- 
eign languages, from such masters as 
Block, Verhaeren, Toller, Lhevick and 
others. 

As the dedication, Mr. Graham, the 
editor, chose Carl Sandburg’s “I am the 
People, the Mob.” R.R. 


THe Granp MANNER. Louis Kronen- 
berger. Horace Liveright. 262p. 
$2.50. 1929. 


The disintegration of a kingdom is 
told in this story of Hedenstrom, a Ger- 
man state, which had been a kingdom 
for generations before Rudolph came to 
the throne at the age of eighteen. Dur- 
ing his reign the capital becomes a cen- 
ter of continental society. The popular- 
ity of royalty flourishes, diminishes, re- 
vives, until popular revolution over- 
throws autocracy. 

In a mild way the story of Rudolph 
satirizes the monarchic form of govern- 
ment with a king as a figurehead. Hed- 
enstrom is a tired country, not too weary 
to accept the new, but too weary to cling 
to and defend the old government. Ru- 
dolph, whose life symbolizes the entire 
cycle, is successively a dashing and ro- 
mantic prince, a popular king, and a 
broken man who is forced to abdicate 
and who dies poverty stricken and for- 
gotten. =m ¥. 5. 
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Where These Books Found Their Titles 


By E. M. Bache 


ALL Sorts AND CONDITIONS OF MEN, by 
Sir Walter Besant. 


‘“‘We humbly beseech Thee for all sorts 
and conditions of men.” 
Protestant-Episcopal Church, 
Book of Common Prayer. 
Bent Twic, by Mrs. F. D. (Dorothy 
Canfield) Fisher. 
“As the twig is bent the tree is in- 
clined.” Proverb. 
THE VoIcE OF THE PEopLe, by Ellen 
Glasgow. 
“The voice of the people is the voice 
of God.” Alcuin. 
Common Lot, by Robert Herrick. 
“Thy lot is the common lot of all.” 
Longfellow, The Rainy Day. 


Litre Boy Lost, by William Henry 
Hudson. Blake, A Little Boy Lost. 


WINGs oF A Dove, by Henry James. 
“Oh, that I had wings like a dove.” 
Psalms 55:6. 


PRISONERS OF Hope, by Mary Johnston. 


“Turn you to the stronghold, ye pris- 
oners of hope.” Zachariah 9:12. 


CapTAINS CoURAGEOUS, by 
Kipling. 
“When captaines courageous whom 
death could not daunte 
Did march to the siege of the city of 
Gaunte.” Mary Ambree, Ballad. 


Rudyard 


WHEN ALL THE Woops ARE GREEN, by 
Silas Weir Mitchell. : 
“When all the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees are green ; 
And very goose a swan, lad, 
And every lass a queen.” 
Kingsley. 


It Is Never Too Late to MENp and 
Love Me Lirttie, Love Me Lona, 
by Charles Reade. Proverbs 


In Hits Own Imace, by Frederick W 
Rolfe. 
“So God created man in His own 
image.” Genesis 2:27 
ON THE FAcE OF THE WATERS, by Mrs 
Flora Annie Steel. 


“And the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters.” Genesis 1:2 


Tue Merry Heart, by Frank Swinner 
ton. 


“A merry heart goes all the day 
Your sad tires in a mile-a.” 


Shakespeare 

Vanity Farr, by William Makepeace 
Thackeray. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress. 


ALL THE BroTHERS WERE VALIANT, by 
Ben Ames Williams. 

“All the sisters were fair and all the 

brothers were valiant.” (?) 


The following are not literal quota 
tions, but seem suggested: 


WHEN A Man’s SINGLE, by James Mat 
thew Barrie. 
“Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
When a man’s married his trouble be 
gins.” Mother Goose. 


TuHEse Twain, by Arnold Bennet. 
“And they twain shall be of one flesh.”’ 
St. Matthew 19:5. 


Fear oF Livinc, by Henry Bordeau. 
“From too much love of living 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be.” 
Swinburne, Garden of Persephone. 


KNITTERS IN THE SuN, by Alice French 
(Octave Thanet). 
“Like a blind spinner in the sun 
I spend my days.” 
H. H. Jackson, The Spinner. 
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Book Week and Year-Round Reading 


By Marjorie Griesser 


HEN some future historian scans 

the influence of the past decade 
on American reading habits, he will have 
an interesting time studying the ramifica- 
tions of the Children’s Book Week move- 
ment. Started when the propagandists 
had just discovered the Week idea, it has 
lived on up to the time when public in- 
terest in Weeks in general is at a stand- 
still, and yet it seems to be flourishing 
and growing as never before! The idea 
of bringing the child and the book to- 
gether is eternally appealing, and schools 
and clubs now make Book Week a regu- 
lar part of their annual programs. 

Increasingly the Week has spread its 
influence throughout the entire year. 
Exhibits and book discussions in Novem- 
ber bear fruit in purchases for school 
and home libraries in the spring and sum- 
mer. The Week has gradually brought 
about a national recognition of the im- 
portance of children’s reading. 

The first city to observe that the spirit 
of Book Week was carried on into the 
ensuing year was Los Angeles. The com- 
munity observances there had demon- 
strated the value of directed reading in 
the child’s development, and in 1925 sev- 
eral organizations formed a permanent 
Year-Round Recreational Reading Com- 
mittee to function throughout the year in 
the service of the children of the city. 
Represented on the Committee were the 
Public Library, city school library, 
parent-teacher council, federation of 
women’s clubs, bookstores, Boy Scouts, 
Western Rangers, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 
Camp Fire Girls, Girl Scouts. There was 
a general Committee and two sub-com- 
mittees, one for boys’ reading and one 
for girls’ reading. 

From the beginning this committee has 
stressed active participation by the chil- 
dren themselves in choosing, discussing, 
and buying books. 

The “book chum” plan developed in 
1926 and followed up in many interesting 
ways from season to season has been 


one of the most successful of the Com- 
mittee’s activities. Each youngster voted 
for his favorite “book chum” and com- 
posite classroom lists were compiled and 
sent to the children’s librarian in the 
nearest branch library. These lists were 
made the basis of an hour’s discussion 
in the classroom or when the class came 
to the library. After the lists had been 
approved, they were used on posters for 
each room, “Our Book Chums.” The 
slogan “Own Your Book Chum” was 
used and many children earned money 
either for the browsing book table at 
school or for the nucleus of a home li- 
brary. My Book Chum a leaflet giving 
the lists chosen by the children of Los 
Angeles was given city-wide distribution. 
The Committee provides speakers for 
parent-teacher associations and other 
clubs and often arranges for brief re- 
views of favorite books given by the 
children themselves at these meetings. 
The Committee is also called on to 
arrange for club book exhibits at Christ- 
mastime and also in the spring. 


The idea that “vacation will be more 
fun for the reading of a few good books” 
is stressed annually, and the library issues 
attractive graded lists for the summer. 

Each of the organizations represented 
on the Committee carries on its own 
reading projects through the year and 
issues its own booklists, “endorsed by 
the Recreational Reading Committee of 
Los Angles.” 


San Diego has recently followed the 
excellent example of Los Angeles and 
has organized a Recreational Reading 
Committee. This Committee is directing 
the observance of Book Week, Novem- 
ber 17th to 23rd. The County Library 
has published a new list Books to Buy 
for the Children for distribution to clubs 
and parent-teacher associations. Four 
local bookstores and the three news- 
papers have made extensive plans for 
cooperation with the movement this fall. 
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ContTrisutors To Tus Issue 


. GEORGE F. BOWERMAN, 

author of The New Biography, of 
which Part J is published in this issue, 
is, and has been for twenty five years, 
librarian of the 
Public Library of 
the District of 
Columbia at 
W ashin gton. 
Born at Farming- 
ton in New York 
State, Dr. Bower- 
man graduated 
from the Univer- 
sity of Rochester 
in 1892 and took 
his library degree 
at Albany two 
years later. In 
later life he was 
honored with a doctorate by George 
Washington University. His early 
career included department positions and 
librarianships in the Reynolds Library, 
Rochester, the New York State Library 
and the Wilmington (Del.) Institute 
Free Library. He has also done edi- 
torial work on the New York Tribune 
and other publications besides contribut- 
ing to general and professional period- 
icals. In addition to many positions of 





honor in the library field, he has a wide 
range of interests which has made him 
a councillor of the Washington Society 
of Fine Arts, a trustee of the National 
Parks Association and a national official 
of the Boy Scouts. He has been libra- 
rian at Washington since 1904. 

MAXIMILLIAN SCHULz, contributor of 
Libraries in Tuberculosis Sanitoria, 
announces by letter from Valley Station, 
Ky., that he is a “valetudinarian taking 
the rest cure in an effort to arrest the 
progress of that subtle disease known 
as tuberculosis’ at Waverly Hills 
Sanitorium. During the past few 
months, he has been organizing and 
establishing “a decent circulating library” 
for his fellow patients as a part of the 
therapy of his own case. 

MARJORIE GRIESSER, who wrote the 
article on Book Week and Year-Round 
Reading, is assistant executive secretary 
of the National Association of Book 
Publishers. 

E. M. Bacue, who contributed the 
section Where These Books Got Their 
Titles, is head of the catalog department 
of the Free Library at Philadelphia. 

James G. Hopcson has been since 
1925 librarian of the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture at Rome. Prior to 
that he served eight years in library posi- 
tions in the United States. He is well 
known through his magazine writings 
and as a compiler. Since his return 
from Italy, Mr. Hodgson has been 
temporarily associated with THe H. W. 
Witson Company. He wrote the “Visit- 
ing Librarian” notes for this issue. 


E XCUSE, please, an airing of personal 

prejudice on a small literary matter. 
We want merely to make public record 
of entering our order for a_ private 
purgatory for the incarceration of all 
book reviewers who use either of two 
adjectives: “grand” or “swell”. To 
judge from the reviews of the last six 
months it is well-nigh impossible for 
the up to date critic to put his stamp of 
approval on a volume without employ- 
ing one or the other of these labeis. 
Authors who “puff” each other’s books 
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for purposes of mutual advertising (and 
there are such, believe it or not) are 
far from the least offenders in the 
practice. Through this latest overdoing 
of things by what was once known 
as the critical fraternity (see “Dilly 
Tante”, this issue) these two monosyl- 
lables have become, to our way of think- 
ing, no more than so much jargon. Be- 
sides, this stooping to conquer words 
which are not even fresh or vivid idiom, 
but already trite and badly overworked 
among the non-literary, reveals the sup- 
posedly superliterate in a sort of patron- 
izing smugness that is scarcely becom- 
ing; a “what-a-jovial-fellow-am-I” type 
of condescension, if you get what we 
mean. 


Speaking of the “puffing” evil:- It 
was bad enough when it was confined 
to signed, printed reviews, by authors, 
of each other’s books on a “you praise 
me and I'll praise you” basis. That has 
been discussed before. Now the 
“racket” (that’s another word our 
intellectuals have taken up with an un- 
doubted vengeance) is patterned more 
after the current testimonial advertise- 
ments in other fields. 

A writes a book. B publishes it. B 
sends the book to C, an author of 
established reputation who is probably a 
friend either of A’s or B’s and asks him 
to read it and send back a “word” about 
it. C does not receive money for this, but, 
almost needless to say, under the circum- 
stances his “word” is seldom unreason- 
ably harsh. The “word”—probably con- 
densed to its two or three most com- 
plimentary adjectives—is then inserted 
in an advertisement and credited to C. 

What happens? A’s book thus is pub- 
licly praised by C. A and B (if the 
theory of advertising is correct) reap the 
benefits of increased sales. C’s name is 
prominently displayed, which won’t harm 
sales of his own books, and furthermore 
he has done a favor and is by that much 
a creditor when the occasion comes that 
he desires similar assistance. 

But what of the book buying and read- 
ing public? It reads the advertisement, 
notes C’s “word” and assumes in all 
innocence that C has actually reviewed 
the book for a newspaper or magazine. 
There is nothing to show that his opinion 














Display Case of the Warren, Ohio, Public 
Library 


(if it really is his opinion) has been 
uttered at the request of an interested 
party. 

C has not necessarily been guilty of 
deliberate intellectual dishonesty. The 
book may really be a good book or it 
may have enough good points, if the 
eyes are shut to the bad ones, to support 
his favorable opinion. But rationaliza- 
tion is a powerful factor in human con- 
duct, as no one will deny, and there is 
a vast difference between purely objec- 
tive, disinterested judgment and the 
judgment which results when even the 
slightest interest is present. To give the 
public the latter in the guise of the 
former is not overly in accord with the 
highest professional ethics. 


A friend confesses that his literary 
teeth are set on edge by the current habit 
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of starting book titles with This and 
That. 

To find out what basis he has for his 
complaint, we consulted the Cumulativ« 
Book Index for 1928. In the year, 
twenty-four Thises and Thats (or should 
we say These and Those?) were used in 
book titles, ranging, alphabetically, all 
the way from This Advertising Business 
to That Upper Forty (whatever that 
may be). The first six months of 1929 
showed a rising This and That market, 
eighteen of both varieties appearing in 
the C. B. J. cumulation for July. It 
would seem that authors and publishers, 
when stumped for titles, have formed a 
habit of snatching one of these adjectives 
from the atmosphere, much as_ the 
theatrical Shuberts are said to ring 
another change on the word “Night” 
whenever no better title comes to mind 
for one of their musical productions. 
(As a result there have been Nights in 
Venice, Spain, Paris and at the present 
time even so original a Broadway spec- 
tacle as A Wonderful Night. But that 
is beside the point.) 

The This and That practice is prob- 
ably more irritating than important. Yet 
it does furnish a small illustration of an 
all too prevalent tendency in the pub- 
lishing world towards cheapness and 
affectation, jazz and journalism, the 
catch-word and the catch-penny. 

Consider, for instance, This Man 
Adams which was published last year. 
What, we ask, could be more meaning- 
less than the This in the title? What 
does it signify? What does it add to 
the title and why should it be there? It 
says, to be sure, that the author is writ- 
ing about a definite man, Adams, a fact 
which would be fairly obvious under 
almost any circumstances. But which 
definite man, Adams? After all, the 
family is a large one and has a number 
of members who could furnish (and 
several who have furnished) very excel- 
lent material for biographies. While the 
author was going out of his way to 
make his title so insistently definite he 
might have taken the trouble to make it 
a bit more specific as well. 

Demonstrative adjectives are entirely 
legitimate in this, as in any other usage, 
when they are necessary to distinguish 
the noun employed from something else 


with which it might be confused. But 
we defy anyone to find any reason, 
grammatical or otherwise, for at least 
three quarters of the uses to which they 
are commonly put in book titles. 


A staff member read the above and 
asked us to voice her favorite literary 
aversion, which happens to be expressed 
in the form of a strong negative reac- 
tion whenever she sees What Price. At 
least six book titles have employed the 
phrase since What Price Glory started 
it all in 1925 (which is high for so 
wholesale and unblushing a “grab’’) not 
to mention the countless magazine 
articles, numberless vaudeville witticisms 
and other weak-kneed parodies of 
various sorts. The worst aspect of the 
situation is that three of the books were 
published this season. We cannot but 
wonder what their success has been. To 
send a book out into the world in this 
year of grace with such a tag to its 
title strikes us as similar to naming a 
1929 infant after William Jennings 
Bryan or Warren Harding. 


Maybe we can make a game of this. 
What pomps and vanities of the literary 
world irk our readers the most? Send 
your growls along, and if they’re good 
humored we'll print them. 


Is this a debate ?>— 

Leon Whipple Views with Alarm in 
the Graphic Survey (or is it Survey 
Graphic this month?) the increasing 
prevalence of: 

. . , too many dull, futile, vanishing books 
that in life span and import resemble that 
little playmate of the biologist, the drosophila, 
that fills each day with its generations. These 
books are mostly harmless; they relieve the 
itch to write of their authors; but they add 
to the costs and complexity of publishing and 
they confuse the search for amusing or wise 
books. They look like real books and often 
are described by blurbs, by advertising, and 
even reviewers in terms that fool your choice. 


On the other hand, Frank Swinnerton 
Notes with Hope in Publishers’ Weekly 
the fact that: 


. the publisher does not bring out so 
much rubbish as in the past. Those who talk 
about the badness of present day books have 
no notion of the badness of the books of 
day before yesterday. 


The Lady or the Tiger. Which? Our 
guess is, they’re both right. 
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The “outstanding books” of the Boox 
Review Dicest for November, as se- 
lected by the editor, are: 


Life and Letters of Stuart P. Sher- 
man, by Jacob Zeitlin and Homer Wood- 


bridge. Farrar and Rinehart, 2 volumes, 
$10. 
The Letters of Disraeli to Lady 


Chesterfield and Lady Bradford, Apple- 
ton, 2 volumes, $10. 

Up to Now, by 
Viking Press, $5. 

A Girl in Soviet Russia, by Andree 
Viollis (pseud.) Crowell, $2.50. 

Are We Civilized, by Robert H. 


Alfred E. Smith. 


Lowie. Harcourt, Brace, $3. 
Individual Psychology. by Erwin 
Wexberg. Cosmopolitan. $4. 
Idols Behind Altars, by Anita 
Brenner. Payson & Clarke, $5. 


The City of Tomorrow, by Charles 
Edouard Jeanneret. Payson & Clarke, 


$7.50. 

Selling Mrs. Consumer, by Mrs 
Christine Frederick. Business Bourse, 
$5 
+ . 


The Good Companions, 
Priestly. Harper, $5. 

The Man Within, by Graham Greene. 
Doubleday, Doran, $2.50. 


by J. B. 


The Drama Shelf department and 
guide to plays in print is Missing in 
Action this month for at least two 
reasons. One is the change of the 
BULLETIN’s date of publication, where- 
by you will receive this issue at a 
much earlier date in the month than 
those preceding; but which has left the 
editor with little time to prepare new 
material. The other reason is the com- 
parative youthfulness of the season, 
which means that publishers are still 
watching the fluctuation of the theatrical 
market before determining the plays 
which seem destined for more or less 
lasting interest. Even so, a few have 
been announced for early publication: 
among them, The Criminal Code, 
Berkley Square, and Bonds of Interest 
(re-issue) that we happen to recall. By 
next month there will be more. 


In memory of the late Ruth M. 
Wright of the James J. Hill Reference 
Library, St. Paul, a Memorial Fund 


Committee has been formed which seeks 
to raise a fund which will be adminis- 
tered by the Pratt Institute School of 
Library Science which Miss Wright 
attended. The treasurer is Miss Helen 
K. Starr of the Hill Library. 


Frank Grant Lewis, librarian of the 
Bucknell Library at Crozer Theological 
Seminary, Chester, Pa., writes: 


As I have read the article by Mr. Munn 
in the October Butietin I have thought you 
may be interested to know that we spend half 
as much for periodicals as we do for books. 
I was not aware that this is so exceptional 
as it appears to be. I may add that our bud- 
get for binding is the same as for periodicals. 


We shall have to ask contributors to 
be patient while we trace a number of 
manuscripts which arrived this summer 
while office moving was going on and 
while “Dilly” was in Europe and before 
it was known he would not return. The 
combination of circumstances has meant 
that it will be some time before the files 
can be brought up to date and proper 
attention paid to letters asking the 
whereabouts of missing brain children. 


L. M. Montgomery, creator of Anne 
of Green Gables tells this one on herself 
in a letter to her publishers from up 
Prince Edward Island way: 

Yesterday down at the beach I was intro- 
duced to an old lady who looked very blank 
when my name was mentioned. 

“Have you ever read any of her books?” 
asked my introducer, a little dashed. 

“No,” said the lady, “Is she a Baptist?” 

I have not been able to puzzle out the con- 
nection. Had she registered a solemn vow to 
read nothing save what was written by a Bap- 
tist? Or did she believe that nobody but a 
Baptist could write anything worth reading? 
Or did she just think I looked like a Baptist? 
I shal! never know. 


The Education Index went on the air 
in Cleveland last month. Talking to 
teachers and educators on the “Open 
Shelf” hour of one of the Cleveland 
radio stations, Miss Helen Lewis of the 
Board of Education Library and Miss 
Mary Wilbur of the Education Section 
of the Cleveland Public Library both 
stressed the importance and usefulness 
of the /ndex, pronouncing it “invaluable” 
to the user of educational periodicals. 
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The Editor’s Mail 


Longest Range Appreciation 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I enclose the slip containing the infor- 
mation desired re the WILsoN BULLETIN 
and take the opportunity of thanking you 
for including this library in your mailing 
list. 

One receives the BULLETIN with a 
different feeling from that engendered 
by its more sedate brothers. ‘There is 
a note of friendliness and gaiety alto- 
gether delightful. 

This is probably the longest range 
appreciation to reach you. This letter 
will start at Sydney in Australia, look 
in at Aukland, New Zealand, touch at 
Suva in Fiji, sojourn for a day at 
Honolulu and start for its trip across 
Canada and the States at Vancouver, 
reaching you after one month’s travel. 

Will you accept this as the measure of 
our gratitude. 

C. B., Sydney, 
New South Wales, Australia 


[We do!] 


The Annex on the Right 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


Enjoyed reading about We Move— 
Next Door September BuLtetin but 
could have wished it could have told 
what the short annex on the right is or 
doesn’t that “belong” ? 


Mrs. J.A.J., Locke, N.Y. 
[It doesn’t “belong”’.] 


Now That’s Clear! 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


The Constance Isabel Smith who used 
the pseudonym Eleanor Reid, when she 
wrote The Tenth of March, which we 
publish, is the same person who used 
the pseudonym Isabel Beaumont and 
wrote Smokeless Burning, Adam’s First 
Wife, Ten Hours and Storm Dust. She 
is, however, mot the same person who 
writes the Case for Wages Boards and 
other books of that type, nor the 
Constance Smith who uses the pseu- 
donym C. Penswick ‘Smith. 


We have much pleasure in handing on 
this information which we have obtained 
from the author. 


Thornton Butterworth Ltd. London. 


The Cather Debate Again 

To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

In the bright lexicon of a New Yorker 
there is no such thing as a “flat a”, but 
ask Mr. Wilson, who has just attended 
the P. L. A. meeting, how a Pennsyl- 
vanian pronounces the words “Catholic” 
and “rather” and you will see why H. C. 
B. calls your rules for pronouncing 
Cather contradictory. [The Editor's 
Mail, page 78, October issue of the WIL- 
soN Buttetin.] Evidently California 
and Penna. use the same brand of “a’s” 
which are not indigenous to New York. 

C.M.C., Ellwood City, Pa. 


[Granted, even without asking, that 
pronunciation of the vowel “a” varies 
with location; although the editor is not 
a native New Yorker as correspondent 
assumes but has instead his Mid-West- 
ern ear (which, exactly the opposite of 
the New Yorker’s, would have all “a’s” 
be “flat”) as his excuse for not taking 
the fact into account previously. Never- 
theless, the very existence of this geo- 
graphical variation makes C. M. C.’s 
point a distinction without a difference. 
In other words, whether one says 
“Cather” with the “flat a” or with the 
“Eastern” or, as it is sometimes called, 
“in-between a”, depends upon one’s 
phonetic background and habits; either 
is correct, (and neither more so than 
the other) depending on the individual. 
The sin would be to say “Cayther”. 
Rather than subject the clinical peculiari- 
ties of our Minnesota wheatfield articu- 
lation to further embarassing public 
exposure, however, we shall send the 
entire correspondence to Miss Cather 
and beg her assistance on behalf of our 
readers to settle the question, both as 
to vowel and diphthong, once and for 
all; and report back the result. ] 








Aas 
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47 Varieties 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I have read with great interest your 
article in the October BuLLeTin, The 
Library Mission of Magazines. We 
certainly, with the help of READERs’ 
Gumwe, find the magazines of great 
help to the high school scholars and 
clubs. We take 47 different magazines 
and have only room to keep five years 
on file, so of course each year sell a 
year's output to the rag man. I feel it 
is a shame, for many are in good condi- 
tion. Can you give me the names of 
those who buy old magazines to replace 
ones lost? Also are there biographies of 
the authors of children’s books? I have 
been unable to find anything about Spyri, 
Lewell or Saunders, for example. 


Mrs. G.S., Romeo, Mich. 


[Correspondent’s inquiry as to disposal 
of magazines has been referred to the 
Periodical Department of THe H. W. 


Witson Company which exists for 
exactly the purpose she suggests. As 
for the biographies, the BULLETIN 


plans to include more sketches of 
juvenile authors in its present series; 
and—as has been announced before— 
if a collection of these is made in book 
form as is contemplated, the juveniles 
will be well represented. Otherwise we 
know of no general source.] 


Union List 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


... You will be interested, I am 
sure, that I am a bit surprised to find 
on page 83 of the October BULLETIN 
the tithe NationaL Union List OF 
SERIALS. I suppose it is an example of 
the old adage that accidents will happen 
even in the case of the best regulated 
family. F.G.L., Chester, Pa. 


[The editor pleads guilty to giving an 
adjective the dignity of a part of the title 
when marking the copy “for style”. 
And such things do happen even in the 
case of the b.r.f. The only reason, 
incidentally, that the List is not 
officially entitled national is because it is 
international in scope. ] 


BooK MOBILE ALONG THE WAY 


(Continued from p. 115) 


McLaughlin takes advantage of the holli- 
day pause for a trip by rail back to 
New York. The BookMosiLe will ob- 
serve its first New Years in service at 
Greenville, Mississippi and will celebrate 
the first anniversary of its original de- 
parture from New York, on January 3, 
in Jackson, Mississippi, a goodly distance 
from home port. 


BooKMOBILE SCHEDULE 
(Revised) 


*Indicates overnight stop 

Nov. 18-19—*Columbus, Ohio. 

Nov. 20—*Springfield, Ohio. 

Nov. 21-24—*Dayton, Ohio. 

Nov. 25—Middletown, Hamilton and 
*Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Nov. 26-28—*Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 1—*Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Dec. 2—Portsmouth, Ohio and *Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 

Dec. 3—*Charleston, W. Va. 

Dec. 4—Mt. Sterling, Winchester and 
and *Lexington, Ky. 


Dec. 5—*Lexington, Ky. 

Dec. 6—Frankfort, Shelbyville and 
*Louisville, Ky. 

Dec. 7-9—*Louisville, Ky. 

Dec. 10-11—*Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dec. 12—*Terre Haute, Ind. 

; a 13—Vincennes and *Evansville, 
nd, 

Dec. 14-16—*Evansville, Ind. 

Dec. 17—Owensboro and *Paducah, 
Ky. 
Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 
Ala. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


Jan. 


18—* Jackson, Tenn. 
19-29—-*Memphis, Tenn. 
30—*Clarksdale, Miss. 

31-Jan. 1—*Greenville, Miss. 
2—*Vickburg, Miss. 

3-5—* Jackson, Miss. 

6—* Meridian, Miss. 
7—Livingston and *Montgomery, 


8—*Montgomery, Ala. 
9—Troy and *Dothan, Ala. 
10-13—*Pensacola, Fla. 

14—* Mobile, Ala. 

15—-Biloxi and *Gulfport, Miss. 
16—*Hattiesburg, Miss. 
17—*New Orleans, La. 
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PHOTOSTAT SERVICE 


I N order to improve the service of our 

periodicals department in the supply 
of odd numbers of periodicals, and in or- 
der to make the indexing service of this 
Company of more value to subscribers, 
we have installed a Photostat. When we 
are not able to supply from our own 
stock or from the publishers a copy of 
the back issue of any periodical, we shall, 
if requested to do so, make Photostat 
copies of the articles required from the 
bound files in the periodicals department 
or from files of indexed periodicals kept 
in our editorial department. The latter 
are kept for reference use of our editors 
for a number of years. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


T the time this issue of the BULLE- 

TIN goes to press the MANUAL OF 
CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES has just 
been published. It is by Margaret F. 
Johnson, has 48 pages + viii, and sells 
at 50 cents the single copy, or at 25 cents 
the copy for 10 or more copies in one 
order. 

The MANUAL is intended to guide the 
school librarian in the making of cards 
for a simple catalog, such as would be 
used in the elementary school. A fur- 
ther object is to provide children with a 
catalog the use of which will help them 
in the use of public library catalogs later 
on. 

Mrs. Johnson writes this book out of 
her experience both in the Detroit De- 
partment of School Libraries, and as In- 
structor in Library Science in the De- 
troit Teachers’ College. The MANvuAL 
was used first as a text in the course in 
cataloging and classification, and from 
this experience was revised and put into 
its present form. 


The subjects covered in the MANUAL 
are Cataloging, Shelf Lists, Accessions 
Book, Inventory, Rules for Filing Cards, 
Library of Congress Cards, and Classi- 
fication. It is well illustrated with sam- 
ple cards and forms, also specimen en- 
tries from the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion. There is also a list of abbrevia- 
tions to be used on the cards, and an in- 
dex to make any needed bit of informa- 
tion easily accessible. 

The elementary school librarian will 
find that this MANUAL answers most of 
the questions she will meet in her daily 
cataloging, without the labor of hunting 
out the desired information from the 
larger works on the subject. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Plays for Book Week 

—- Maine Library Bulletin, in its is- 

sue for October, 1929, has listed a 
number of plays for Children’s Book 
Week. These include separate plays 
(among them are Book Revue and Story 
Terrace, both published by The Wilson 
Company), plays from favorite books, 
fairy tale plays, and charades, tableaux 
and games. 


“Glints in the Sand” 


Glints in the Sand will find a place on 
the shelves of the school library inter- 
ested in providing specimens of student 
verse for its English Department. Eighty- 
four poems, five short stories, five es- 
says and a one-act play are the work of 
the students of the South High School 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota. Dr. Rich- 
ard Burton who has written the intro- 
duction says that he finds the work of 
exceptional merit. It is printed and 
bound in very attractive form, and sells 
for $1.60 postpaid. Copies may be ob- 
tained from THe H. W. Witson Com- 


PANY. 


























Importations Sale 


We have in our stock of importations 
a few copies of foreign annuals and 
yearbooks which are offered at $1 a copy. 
While not the most recent editions, they 
may still have some value for the small 
library which occasionally has demand 
for the information they contain, and yet 
does not feel able to afford the latest edi- 
tions at regular prices. They are the 
Almanach de Gotha, 1926-27; L’ Annu- 
aire General de la France et de l’Etran- 
ger, 1927; Index Generalis, 1925-26; and 
the Geographical Index to the 28th 
(1926) edition of the Minerva: Yahr- 
buch der Gelehrten Welt. 


Dr. Escher’s Book 


There are still on hand a few copies 
of Aus dem Amerikanisches Bibliothek- 
swesen which are offered as long as they 
last at 50c a copy. The book is an ac- 
count of his visit to a number of Ameri- 
can libraries, while on tour in the United 
States in 1919, by Dr. Hermann Escher, 
Director of the Zentral-bibliothek, Zu- 
rich, Switzerland. 


Cover Colors 


A correspondent remarks that the sim- 
ilarity of appearance of the READERS’ 
GuipeE and THe EpucaTion INDEX when 
on the shelves (both have green covers) 
is confusing and suggests that THe Epu- 
CATION INDEX, as the younger of the 
publications, adopt another color. Blue 
was mentioned as one possibility. What 
do other users think of the idea? 


New Library Usage Text 


Tue H. W. Witson Company takes 
this occasion to acknowledge the gift of 
a new pamphlet on instruction in the use 
of books and libraries, which is being 
added to the collection on our reference 
library shelves. This one has been pre- 
pared by Miss Maud Minster, Librarian 
of the Senior High School, Altoona, Pa. 
It deals partly with classification and 
partly with the Reapers’ Guiwe. In ad- 
dition to the instruction given, illustra- 
tions are used generously, and problems 
are given both in using the Gumpe and 
in finding and arranging books on the 
shelves. 
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DEBATE NOTES 
~ CHOOL and college debating is again 


in full swing, if the demands for 
material received are any indication. The 
high school debating leagues, that have 
been heard from, favor mostly Install- 
ment Buying, or some substitute for our 
present Jury System. Other questions re- 
ported to date are Chain Stores, Great 
Lakes to Atlantic Ocean Waterway, 
Modern Advertising, State Ownership 
and Operation of Hydrolectric Power, 
Bond Issue for Highway Construction, 
and Interscholastic Athletics. Some of 
the colleges are debating Complete Dis- 
armament, Except for the Necessary Po- 
lice Force. To meet this need there is 
our Handbook on National Defense 
which has been out about a year, and con- 
tains as the Negative Brief, the argu- 
ment for disarmament, besides many 
useful articles and references. To cover 
the important material of the present year 
on this question a supplement to this 
Handbook is being prepared as a num- 
ber in the REFERENCE SHELF. 


Thirteen-Month Calendar 


A recent number of the New Republic 
comments on the new calendar just 
adopted by Russia. Under the Soviet 
plan, the year contains twelve months, 
each with six weeks of five days. Work- 
ers will have one day a week off, but on 
a schedule whereby four-fifths of them 
are at work every day. 

Calendar Reform has been universally 
considered for a number of years, but 
the other nations of Europe, as well as 
the United States, are more likely to 
adopt a calendar with thirteen months 
of twenty-eight days each and an extra 
holiday a year. 

The thirteen-month plan has been be- 
fore the League of Nations, the United 
States Congress, and the administrative 
bodies of various countries repeatedly. 
The arguments, both pro and con, ad- 
vanced are covered in The Thirteen 
Month Calendar compiled by Miss Julia 
E. Johnsen. Articles from the Congres- 
sional Digest, the League of Nations Re- 
port, the Royal Meteorological Society 
Quarterly, etc., are reprinted. A brief 
and bibliography are included. 
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The National Committee on Calendar 
Simplification for the United States, at 
Rochester, has already ordered several 
copies of the book, as well as other or- 
ganizations and individuals interested in 
calendar reform. 


Bibliography for Debaters 


Under the title, A Bibliography for 
Debaters, the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. has issued 
Price List 74. It includes the titles of 
government publications available at this 
issue on various subjects which have 
been and probably will in the future be 
used as subjects for debate, and it will 
answer many of the requests for gov- 
ernment material on these questions. A 
copy will be sent to all inquirers free 
of charge. Copies will also be sent to 
librarians and others who are brought 
into relationship with debaters of all 
kinds. 


Debaters’ Subject Index 


Attention is called, in this connection 
to the Subject Index to Debate Material 
which is included in the Sixth Edition 
of our DepaTers’ MANUAL, just pub- 
lished. Nearly 400 new references have 
been added to this Subject Index, in the 
new edition, making it an important 
source of material on a wide range of 
subjects for debate. Price of the Man- 
UAL; $1.50. 


STANDARD CATALOG NOTES 
Fine Arts Supplement 


o 3 HE first supplement to the Fine Arts 
Section of the STANDARD CATALOG 
FoR Pusiic Lipraries, 1928, will be 
ready for distribution in November. As 
in the catalog itself, the choice of titles 
to be included is based on selected library 
lists, supplemented by the advice of li- 
brarians who have generously cooperated 
in the work. 

This supplement, like the catalog, in- 
cludes the books classified in the 700s 
according to the Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication, and therefore covers a wide 
field, including some material not usually 
thought of as Fine Arts, notably books 
on amusements. Books on costume, 
classed by Dewey in 391, have also been 





added to the Fine Arts Section on the 
advice of librarians. These will be 
found listed at the end after all books 
classed in the 700s. 

There are 103 new titles in this sup- 
plement, with about 40 additional titles 
mentioned in notes. The greater num- 
ber of these titles were published in 
1928, but some 1929 books are included, 
and a few of 1927 and earlier. 


A survey of the votes which the vari- 
ous titles received, shows that Rilla 
Evelyn Jackman’s American Arts had 
the greatest number of favorable votes, 
while several titles in an interesting 
variety of subjects followed closely with 
an equal number of votes. These are 
Architecture by A. L. N. Russell, Hand- 
craft Pottery by H. D. and D. K. Wren, 
Drawing With Pen and Ink by A. L. 
Guptill, and The Period Furniture Hand- 
book by Mr. and Mrs. G. G. Gould. Tied 
for sixth place in this list are two books 
in the class of amusements, W. B. For- 
bush’s Book of Games and M. A. Rod- 
ger’s Handbook of Stunts. 

While the selection of titles has been 
made primarily for the small and medium 
sized libraries this supplement, like the 
catalog, will also be found very useful 
for those libraries not falling in either 
classification. The books mentioned in 
the notes are usually the more expensive 
or more specialized titles, which larger 
and special libraries will find it desir- 
able to purchase and which other libra- 
ries may be able to secure as gifts. The 
full analytical index has been continued 
and will make it a useful reference tool 
in any library, while full information 
about publisher, price, and editions makes 
it valuable as a buying list. 


History and Travel Section 

Now that the cataloging is done and 
most of the History and Travel Section 
of the Stanparp CaTALoG For PuBLIC 
LIBRARIES is set up, we are concentrating 
upon the completion of the index. An 
analytical index such as that included in 
the STANDARD CATALOGS consumes much 
time and thought in the making. Since 
the work is done by several catalogers 
it was necessary to formulate some gen- 
eral principles upon which to proceed. 
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The first thing that became apparent 
was that travel would require more care- 
ful analyzing than history. Titles of 
books of travel often indicate only par- 
tially or not at all the content of the 
volume. The Dividing Line of Europe, 
by Stephen Graham might be under one 
of a number of sections of that continent. 
Travel, moreover, seemed to lend itself 
kindly to dissection, labeling and pigeon- 
holeing. Huntington’s West of the Pa- 
cific cannot be covered by a general sub- 
ject heading, but is easily divided into 
sections on five countries whose names 
and respective paging appear in the ana- 
lytical index. In the case of history, on 
the other hand, it seemed unnecessary to 
analyze such works as text books and 
source books. In both sections, how- 
ever, biographical material on outstand- 
ing figures in history, literature and the 
arts, has been brought out in the index. 
Throughout the whole work it has been 
necessary to bear in mind that this sec- 
tion of the Stanparp CaTA.oc will be 
approached from a geographical view- 
point and to form subject headings ac- 
cordingly. 

With these principles in mind, the 
actual work of indexing has been car- 
ried on. All the books in a certain class 
were assembled and the cataloger de- 
cided upon the general subject headings 
to be used for that class. Next each 
book was examined individually and 
valuable material, judged by standards of 
content as well as length, was indicated 
in the index by suitable headings with 
inclusive paging. 

When at work on a new index the 
compilers attempt to put themselves in 
the place of the librarian who is to use 
it. Would the thirty-nine pages on rugs 
in H. G. Dwight’s Persian Miniatures as- 
sist her in a moment of need, or would 
it be lost because indexed in the History 
and Travel Section? The answer to this 
and similar questions as well as any sug- 
gestions for making these indexes more 
useful will be welcomed by the STanp- 
ARD CATALOG section. 


LANTERN LISTS 


“-_— HE Lantern Lists series, by Zaidee 
Brown, has long been one of the 
most popular of the librarian’s guides. 


The price of each list is so slight that 
it is customary for librarians to buy them 
by the hundreds and distribute them 
gratis. Without exception, good reports 
have been received testifying to their 
usefulness and convenience. 

The titles are as follows: Books of 
Adventure, Cheerful Books, Tales of the 
Sea, From Past to Present in America, 
Romance from Foreign Lands, Some 
Good Historical Novels, To Read Aloud, 
and A Little Guide to English Novelists. 

THE H. W. Witson Company re- 
cently took over the entire publication 
of the LANTERN Lists, and a new edi- 
tion is now ready. They are attractively 
colored leaflets, 314 by 6 inches in size, 
six pages each. The prices are as fol- 
lows: 1 set, 35c. 6 sets, $1. 100 of any 
one list, $1.50. 500 of any one list, $1.30 
per hundred, 1000 of any one list, or as- 
sorted by hundreds, $12.50 per thousand. 


THE UNITED STATES 
CATALOG 


WE doubt whether any single book 

has ever been so enthusiastically 
received by librarians and booksellers as 
the new UniTep STaTEs CATALOG OF 
Books In Print JANuary 1, 1928. The 
following quotations tell their own story: 


“We did not see how we could afford the 
U.S. Catalog. Having seen it, we do not see 
how we could afford not to have it. We are 
delighted with the book. We like the Dewey 
class numbers and the subjects. We thank 
you for the catalog cards for the book which 
came with it.”—Florida. 


“We think the new United States Catalog 
a wonderful book and we are very proud to 
have it.”—Haitt. 


“I have seen a copy of the Catalog. It is 
a stunning piece of work. My hearty con- 
gratulations on it.”—California. 


“On behalf of the Order Department I 
have been meaning for some time to add a 
word of appreciation for the monumental 
United States Catalog that makes such a dif- 
ference in our daily work here. We feel as 
if we had added a new assistant to our force, 
and not a day goes by that we do not feel 
more grateful for the skillful work that went 
into the making of this wonderful library 
help.”—Jndiana. 


“We surely would not be without the U.S. 
Cat. Do not see how we got along without 
it before. It will have paid for itself shortly 
in special orders we have taken since we re- 
ceived it."—Georgia Bookseller. 
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BOOKS 


You can get ALL the books listed in the 
STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY from 
us at liberal discounts and [ Th ey | 

with the greatest convenience | , Book Kee, 
and dispatch. ty. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. ies - : 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers ig: | 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 





























WOODEN BOOK TRUCK 


A new wooden book truck 
that is sturdy, noiseless, and 
attractive in appearance. 


Available in light or dark oak finish. 


$19.75 Freight paid 
16.50 Freight not paid 





GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 
Stockton, Calif. Syracuse, N. Y. 























Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 








STANDARD CATALOG 
MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books 
November 1929 


Tue H. W. Wirson Company, New Yorx Crry 














6 tom Standard Catalog Monthly is prepared primarily for the small library that 

can buy at most three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first pur- 
chase in the larger library. The books are selected by the staff of the Standard Catalog 
for Public Libraries with the cooperation of librarians and library associations who are 
working to improve the selection of books in the small library. The entries, including 
Most of the titles in the Monthly 
will later be included and analyzed in the various sections of the Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries. Occasionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is 


not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 


the notes, are taken from the Book Review Digest. 


List of Cooperators on the Standard Catalog Monthly 


Arranged alphabetically by state 


Department, of Archives and History, Mont- Morristown Library, Morristown, N.J. 
Gamay, Am. Mi it i i t 
State Board of Library Commissioners, Fort es Laces "tee * ees County 


Collins, Colo. 











Miss Corinne Bacon, Lecturer on Book Selec- 
tion, New Britain, Conn. 


Public Library, Waterloo, Iowa 

Kellogg Library, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 

Bureau of Library Extension, 
Augusta, Me. 


Miss Adelene J. Pratt, Public Library Commis- 
sion, 520 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


Miss Alice M. Jordan, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. L. F. Ranlett, Boston Public Library, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Mr. V. M. Schenck, The H. R. Huntting Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 


Mr. Galen W. Hill, Librarian, Thomas Crane 
Public Library, Quincy, Mass. 


Miss Marian P. Kirkland, Librarian, Cary Me- 
morial Library, Lexington, Mass. 


Free Library, Newton, Mass. 


Mrs. Mary EB. Frankhauser, State Librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 


Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

Library Commission, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Miss Caroline H. Garland, Librarian, 
Library, Dover, N.H. 

Miss Mildred G. Brown, Librarian, Camden 
County Free Library, Haddonfield, N.J. 


Miss Hazel Clark, partegton County Free Li- 
brary, Mount Holly, N.S 


State Library, 


Public 


Free Public Library, East Orange, N.J. 


Book Selection Section, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany, N.Y. 


Cyn Division, Public Library, New York 
y 


Miss Alice I. Hazeltine, School of Libra: 
ice, Columbia University, New York 


Mrs. Elizabeth W. Blackall, Librarian, Hunt- 
ington Memorial Library, Oneonta, N.Y. 


Public Library Commission, Bismarck, N.D. 
Public Library, Cleveland, O. 


Miss Effie L. Power, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland, O 


Miss Margaret Jackson, 
brary, Kingston, Pa. 
Mr. Frank G. Lewis, Crozer Theological Sem- 

inary, Chester, Pa. 
State Board of Education, 
Providence, R.I. 
Lawson-McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Miss Alice A. Blanchard, 38 School St., Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 
rrge Public Library Commission, 


Serv- 


Librarian, Hoyt Li- 


Library Division, 


Montpelier, 


State Library, Richmond, Va. 
Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 





000 General Works 


MAHONY, BERTHA €E., and WHITNEY, 
ELINOR, comps. Realms of gold in children’s 
books. 796p il $5 Doubleday, Doran 

028.5 Children’s literature—Bibliography 
29-26563 


This fifth edition of ‘‘Books for boys and 
girls—a suggestive purchase list’’ appears in 
greatly expanded form and in handsome new 
dress. It contains reproductions from the work 
of every noted illustrator of children’s books, 
and lists, with notes and quotations, and in- 
teresting bits about author and book, a rich 
collection of fine books for children of every 
age and taste. 


Booklist 25:376 Jl ‘29 


“How many open minds will be brought to 
new pastures by this refreshing book we can 
only ess. For in range and sweep it goes 
beyond any book lists we have ever seen. More 
than that, it meets alike the developing taste 
of the little child and the informed intelligence 
of an older reader to whom glorious deeds and 
great achievements still lift a beckoning hand.’’ 
A. M. Jordan ; 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p8 My 12 
"29 1100w 


“For editors, publishers, librarians and teach- 
ers, this book should prove an almanac, direc- 
tory and ship-register. But parents of grow- 
ne en will find it the most useful of all.’’ 


"+" Boston Transcript p2 Je 5 '29 680w 


“This is a Baedeker to the country of chil- 
dren’s books. Like the good Baedeker it gives 
us a sense of competence and completeness in 
survey; it gives us, too, that sense of richness 
and variety that is a prompting to travel... 
‘Realms of Gold in Children’s Books’ is full, but 
it is by no means indiscriminate. It is ex- 
cellent in its selection of material and editor- 
ship. An entertaining book to go through, it 
gives just the sort of information that is looked 
for by those who are giving children some 
training in literature.’’ Padraic Colum 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:1180 Jl 13 °29 520w 


100 Philosophy 


RIGGS, AUSTEN FOX. Intelligent living: with 
an introd. by Dr Frederick Tilney. 230p $2 
Doubleday, Doran 

170 Conduct of life. Education of children. 
Mental physiology and hygiene 29-7825 

It is Dr Riggs’s belief that nervous and 
emotional disorders spring from badly adjusted 
human relationships. Intelligent living consists 
in right relations in friendship, marriage and 
family life, and it is these relations that Dr 

Riggs discusses. 


Booklist 25:344 Je ’29 
Boston Transcript p7 Je 29 '29 580w 
Boston Transcript p4 Jl 24 '29 240w 
“He has written a notable book; it is notable 
and valuable because, on this basis of authori- 
tative knowledge, the author builds u a 
structure of sane human helpfulness which is 
simple, easily understood, practical, and with 
an appeal frankly ethical, without ever showing 
any effort at ‘popularization,’ falling into the 
phraseology which is popularly associated with 
popular psychology,’ or sentimentalizing in 
any way. It is difficult to imagine a volume 


better suited to be of assistance to the not- 
absolutely-unintelligent general reader in the 
living of a really intelligent life.’’ 

+ N Y Times pl2 Mr 24 '29 600w 

“The basis and standpoint of the book is 

ethical throughout and thereby far better than 
his rather misleading title. The book might 
well have been called Ethical Living instead 
of Intelligent Living. . . On the whole, the 
book may be unhesitatingly recommended. Its 
unscientific science will easily be forgotten in 
view of its splendid common sense and the 
first-hand acquaintance with human nature as 
expressed in the central chapters.’’ R: C. 
Cabot, M.D. 

+ Survey 62:454 Jl 15 '29 550w 


300 Sociology 


CHASE, STUART. Men and machines. 354p 
il $2.50 Macmillan 
338.4 Machinery in industry. Machinery— 
History. Inventions 
A philosophic discussion of the effect of ma- 
chines upon modern life and civilization. By 
the author of ‘“‘The tragedy of waste’’ and co- 
author of “‘Your money’s worth.” 





“Stuart Chase is no mere wanderer in quest 
of a new thrill, but a practical man. What he 
discovers he wants to organize and bring under 
cultivation. His style is racy of the American 
soil. It is American in its cheerful efficiency, 
its dynamic directness, its shrewd humor, its 
healthy disregard of subtleties and mere verbal 
felicities. It is simple, but not naive; civilized, 
not sophisticated. It pleases the scholar, the 
engineer, the business man, the man in the sub- 
way.’ Albert Guerard 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl Jl 7 ‘29 
3400w 
Boston Transcript p3 Ag 7 '29 500w 

“It is as penetrating and as moving a piece 
of what is called, for want of a more descrip- 
tive name, ‘non-fiction,’ as this writer has seen 
in many a day. . . In ‘Men and Machines’ Mr. 
Chase is far more the scientist than he has 
ever been before—to this reviewer, an immense 
gain in his stature as a writer; and yet in 
his new objectiveness he has lost none of the 
refreshing color and vigor of his style. This 
book is neither an attack nor a defense. It is 
a brilliant analysis of cause and effect.’’ Evans 
Clark 

+ N Y Times pl Jl 7 '29 1600w 


“A fine, timely book. Go out and buy it, 
but do not open it until you have five hours 
of leisure ahead. It will take four to read it 
intelligently, and through them must be 
scattered sixty minutes in which to make the 
géstures necessary for the release of the emo- 
tions which it will rouse in you.’’ F. L. Robbins 

+ Outlook 152:228 Je 5 '29 800w 

““A book replete with provocative ideas. With 
much careful data of a statistical character, for 
those who must have figures with their food. 
And running through it all a series of most 
striking and imaginative woodcuts by W. T. 
Murch.’””’ W. H. Crook 

— Evening News p13 Jl 30 ‘29 
w 


Reviewed by W: B. Shaw 
R of Rs 80:12 Ag '29 320w 
“Mr. Chase writes exceedingly well. He is 
blessed with a style which is limpid, alive and 
at times humorous. No heavy-handedness curses 
his statement; his audience is always in his 
mind. And the result is a study requiring 
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attention from all who want to be aware of the 
true nature of their surroundings today and of 
the human purposes implicit in the challenge 
which the machine environment offers to human 
nature. Mr. Chase has joined the honorable 
company of the positivists of his generation like 
Lippmann, Bourne, Edman, Tugwell, Mumford, 
and Laski in England, who see conditions as 
they are, but insist that in creative effort alone 
will be found the genuine source of generative 
power and regenerative hope.’’ Ordway Tead 
+ Sat R of Lit 6:3 Jl 27 '29 1700w 

“In an exceedingly well written book, at once 
brilliantly analytical and soberly reasoned, 
Stuart Chase attempts to balance the account 
between men and machines. The method of 
presentation is concrete, spirited and entertain- 


ing.’’ 
+ Springf’d Republican p10 J] 11 °29 700w 


“These pages are rich, popular, picturesque. 
You need fear no technical hazards. They are 
dynamic with speculation. Stuart Chase has 
a concrete mind plus imagination and humor. 
He is the kind of poet-explorer we need in an 
age lost in its own filing-system. He has 
enough facts but is not clotted with them. I 
presume he makes a healthy per cent of errors 
but also he makes you think. He is, to my 
guess, the most important American interpreter 
of present material phenomena and their social 
reactions. This book and Middletown are this 
year’s principal contribution to the queer task 
of knowing ourselves.’’ Leon Whipple 

+ Survey 62:498 Ag 1 '29 1000w 


JOHNSEN, JULIA E., comp. Selected articles 
on national defense. (Handbook ser.) 469p 
$2.40 Wilson, H.W. 


355 United States—Defenses 


The present handbook is compiled from en- 
tirely new sources. The material and, with an 
occasional exception, the bibliography, are 
entirely post-war and largely post-Washington 
Conference, thus embodying the essentially cur- 
rent thought and discussion on the subject. 
Among the subjects touched upon are the army, 
navy, military training, military and naval 
aviation, the economic side of defense, a de- 
partment of peace, chemical preparedness, the 
submarine, and disarmament. 





Booklist 25:241 Mr '29 
Wis Lib Bul 25:97 Mr ’29 


‘“‘Not much is left out, for the quotations 
cut across the whole spectrum of opinion, from 
the Coast Artillery Journal to The World To- 
morrow. Not only a mine of information, but 
a bonanza, on the army, military training, the 
universal drafts, chemical warfare, the navy, 
disarmament.”’ 

+ World Tomorrow 12:316 Jl '29 80w 


700 Fine Arts 


HAMBLIN, STEPHEN FRANCIS. American 
rock gardens. (Farm and garden lib.) 125p il 
$1.25 Judd 


716 Rock gardens 29-9738 


“An attempt to present in a new way the 
complicated process of constructing and operat- 
ing a rock garden. Includes list of shrubs suit- 
able for rock gardens and lists of collectors of 
American rock plants. Useful to both amateur 
and professional. The author is Director of the 
Botanic Garden at Harvard.’’—Cleveland 





Booklist 25:350 Je ’29 
‘“‘With excellent simplicity Mr. Hamblin tells 
the story of the hows and whys and whats, 
illustrating his book with unattractive but use- 
ful diagrams."’ 
+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p10 Ap 28 
'29 80w 


‘Mr. Hamblin’s directions and suggestions for 
building and planting a rock garden are so 


lucid and in such detail that one can certainly 
follow them.’’ 
+ Boston Transcript p5 My 11 ‘29 100w 


Cleveland Open Shelf p89 Je ‘29 


800 Literature 


AUSLANDER, JOSEPH, and HILL, FRANK 
ERNEST, comps. Winged horse anthology. 
669p $1.50 Doubleday, Doran 

821.08 English poetry—Collections. Amer- 
ican poetry—cCollections 29-12709 


A companion volume to their story of poetry 
entitled ‘‘The winged horse’ (Book Review Di- 
gest, 1927) which gathers together examples of 
the great poetry which that book celebrated. 


Booklist 25:385 Jl ’29 


“The Winged Horse Anthology’ seems de- 
signed for the use of younger readers who have 
still to climb the slopes of Parnassus and old- 
er raders who neglected to climb them during 
their youth. For these two classes, it can be 
very highly recommended. For readers more 
familiar with great English poetry and for 
all those who have ceas to pursue culture as 
an end in itself, the present collection will not 
supersede “The Oxford Book of English Verse.’ "’ 

+ — Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p9 Ag 4 

'29 320w 

“This is an age of imposing facades, of cul- 
ture spread thin, of people who genuinely 
crave the best poetry in tabloid form, along 
with the best in sports wear and bathroom 
fixtures. For such readers, “Fhe Winged Horse 
Anthology’ can be highly recommended. For 
others, whose tastes are humbler, there is still 
‘The Oxford Book of English Verse.’’’ Mal- 
colm Cowley 

— + New Repub 59:346 Ag 14 °'29 750w 

“A collection which is something more than 
merely good. It has a kind of integral charm 
which actually enhances the pleasure of old 
and beautiful verse. For the reader who is 
unfamiliar with poetry, ‘The Winged Horse 
Anthology’ offers a liberal education; for the 
lover of poetry it should be a profoundly ex- 
citing experience.’’ Margaret Wallace 

+N Y Evening Post p6m Je 22 '29 800w 


‘“‘The volume of over 600 pages is a notable 
collection for daily service broad in scope and 
rich in texture. The selection from the mod- 
erns is fairly large, running to just over 100 
pages. For reasons outside the collection, this 
section is not so satisfactory as other parts 
of the volume.’ Percy Hutchison 
+—N Y Times p2 Je 23 ’29 300w 


900 History 


SEDGWICK, HENRY DWIGHT. France; a 
short history of its politics, literature, and 
art from earliest times to the present. 418p 
il $3.50 Little 


944 France—History. French _literature— 
History and criticism. Ate ssene 


“This book is intended for boys, young men, - 
or girls at school and college, for travelers 
bound for France, or for readers that stay at 
home, content to avoid the restless sea, grimy 
train, and tumultuous motor car; and its aim 
is to give a slight but continuous sketch in 
outline of the political growth of France from 
the time when she first became a Latin coun- 
try up to the end of the Great War—in short, 
a brief biography of France.’’—Preface 


Booklist 25:388 Jl ’29 
Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl4 Je 23 
’29 80w 
“It is a question whether, as an intelligent 
readable popularization of its subject, the 
‘politics, literature and art’ of France, in four 
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SEDGWICK, HENRY DWIGHT—Continued 
hundred-odd pages, this volume could be im- 
proved upon.”’ F. H. M. 

+ N Y Evening Post p7m Je 15 '29 110w 

‘“‘Mr Sedgwick chooses his material with fine 

selectiveness, composes it with excellent empha- 
sis and writes with ease, charm and pictorial 
power. In short, this necessarily rather slight 
history is an informing presentation and a 
work of art.’’ 

Toermere Republican pl2 My 17 ‘29 

w 


910 Geography and Travel 


BRADLEY, MRS MARY (HASTINGS). Trail- 
ing the tiger. 246p $3.50 Appleton 
915 Sumatra—Description and travel. Dutch 
Bast Indies—Description and travel. Indo- 
China, French—Description and travel. In- 
dia—Description and travel. Tigers 29-13465 
The book is more trail than tiger. Much of it 
is the engaging account of travels in India, the 
East Indies, and Indo-China, en route to the 
hoped-for meeting with the tiger. In the next 
to the last chapter the meeting takes place, 
in the jungles of Annam. 





‘* *Trailing the Tiger’ seems to us the most 
wholly delightful book of travel in the Far 


East that we have encountered this year. It’ 


is colorful, humorous and deftly done. Mrs. 
Bradley knows words and how to handle them. 
Her a are vivid, stirring and most 
satisfactorily unfulsome.’’ F: F. Van de Water 
+N Y Evening Post p6m Jl 6 '29 130w 
“A very fine sort of travel book, written 
with real charm.’’ Edwin Seaver 
+ N Y Evening Post p7m JI 13 °29 90w 
“Mrs. Bradley writes a most readable travel 
k, as much out of the ordinary as are the 
places she visits and the experiences she writes 
about. Those who have read her previous book 
recounting her adventures in Africa—one with 
the Akeley expedition, another into wildest 
Africa and a third telling of the experiences of 
her little daughter on these far trails—will 
know just the sort of vivid, amusing, colorful 


narrative to ex a 
+ N Y Times p8 Je 30 '29 550w 
“A pleasant, gossipy, non-statistical travel 
book.”” W. R. Brooks 
+ Outlook 152:434 Jl 10 ’29 80w 


FRANCK, HARRY ALVERSON. I discover 
Greece; wherein an incurable nomad sets forth 
what befell him and an artist friend during 
a labyrinthine summer journey through mod- 
ern Hellas. 359p il $4 Century 

914.95 Greece, Modern—Description and 
travel 29-9765 
An indefatigable world traveller discovers 

Greece and makes his usual bookful of meti- 

culous observation and accurate information, in- 

formally written down, and amply illustrated. 





Booklist 25:389 Jl '29 


“The narrative is informal, observant and 
amusing; it imparts information in the form 
of a readily assimilable by-product.’’ 

+ oo (N Y Herald Tribune) p10 Je 16 
w 
Reviewed by Frances Bartlett 
Boston Transcript p3 My 11 °29 800w 

“Mr. Franck, in his book, tells a lot about 
Greece, all in all, but he tells it at times in the 
manner of a Baedeker and at times in a diary- 
like form that is not exciting. Unfortunately, 
he is a professional traveler who rushes around 
a country pretty thoroughly and then writes 
a book about it; to judge from his list, he is 
covering the world. Well, to travel on that 
scale and still be able to write interestingly 
about places you see, is a big job; and Mr. 


does not seem to be up to it.’’ W. D. 


ne 
— + Nation 128:720 Je 12 '29 280w 


“No traveler, it seems, could be more ob- 
servingly casual than Mr. Franck; he gives the 
impression of thoroughness and at the same 
time of catching his impressions like the mov- 
ing camera. But his interests are entirely 
those of the present day, and he is not suffi- 
ciently familiar with Greece to convey a fully 
balanced picture.’’ Halsey Raines 

+—N Y Times p9 Jl 7 '29 600w 


‘There is good sense and thoroughness and 
humor in it, and Franck never magnifies his 
own importance in a way to dwarf the scenery.”’ 
Cc: J. Finger 

+N Y World plim My 12 '29 400w 


“It is characteristic of the writer’s art that, 
in the sphere of the factual at least, it leaves 
nothing for anyone else to say about a place. 
A travel book by Mr. Franck, in other words, 
has the thoroughness of a passage of locusts. 
. . ‘I Discover Greece’ is too reportorially 
inspired, too wanting in scholarly sympathies 
for the country’s past, to make its perusal 
pleasing to those drawn to Greece, not by its 
modernities, but for what memories it still holds 
of the golden days when burning Sappho loved 
and sung. The book would have profited by 
an index.”’ 

— + Sat R of Lit 5:1168 Jl 6 '29 350w 


TURNER, HERBERT BRYANT. Picturesque 
old France. 334p il $4 Little 


914.4 France—Description and ware seer 

= ‘ 

The route the author follows is thru towns 

and districts little known to tourists. Beginning 

at Havre he goes by way of Normandy and Bur- 

gundy to the more mountainous regions in 

southern France, to the “rock towns’’ and on 

to the fishing ports on the Mediterranean. 
Illustrated. 


‘‘Despite the leisurely flavor of the book it is 
rich in nuggets of practical advice.’’ A. B. 
Maurice 

+ Bookm 69:xviii Jl '29 380w 
Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl0 Je 16 
*29 130w 

“With its wealth of information, its fund of 
anecdote, its joy of photographs by the author, 
this book is an exquisite delight.’’ I. W. L. 

+ Boston Transcript p2 Ap 13 '29 530w 

Review by W: B. Shaw 

+ R of Rs 79:20 Je '29 T0w 
Springf’d Republican p7e My 26 ‘29 
730w 


B or 92. Biography 


MAUROIS, ANDRE, oe of biography; tr. 
from the French by Sydney Castle Roberts. 
209p $2 Appleton [7s 6d Cambridge univ. 
press] 

920 Biography 29-15349 
One of the most pleasing of modern biograph- 
ers discusses in these chapters—originally given 
as lectures at Trinity College, Cambridge—mod- 
ern biography, biography as a work of art, as 

a science and as a means of expression, auto- 

biography, and biography and the novel. 


Reviewed by H. F. Whicher 
Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p3 Jl 28 
*29 1150w 
“An admirable little book, with all the intel- 
ligence. lucidity, and elegance which one ex- 
pects in French criticism. M. Maurois would 
have written an even better book if he had not 
attempted to deal with so many aspects of biog- 
raphy.’’ Leonard Woolf 





+ Nation and Ath 44:882 Mr 23 '29 980w 
“The book has a dramatic unity rare in col- 
lections of essays. It is the story of a quest— 
the quest for psychological truth. And the 
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quest is baffled in the end: the human personal- 
ity remains a mystery. We never know, 
scientifically speaking, either ourselves or any- 
y else. But in the effort, we may find much 
tonic delight.’’ Albert Guérard 
+ New Repub 59:344 Ag 14 '29 1200w 
New Statesman 33:409 Jl 6 '29 1500w 


“A gracefully written book, even in trans- 
lation. And coming from the pen of one of 
the greatest living exponents of biographical 
writing, it is a book to be given consideration 
by all who take more than a superficial interest 
in what they read, It is a broad glimpse of 
~ mind of a leading humanist and literary 
artist.’’ 

+N Y Times p2 Jl 14 '29 1200w 

“Tt would not be unfair to sum up M. Maurois 
as finally counselling the biographer that he 
must be as truthful and interesting as posible. 
It should be added that in offering this advice 
he is exceedingly interesting himself. He has 
a great knowledge of English literature, partic- 
ularly of contemporary English literature, and 
a gift of appropriate quotation which might 
become tiresome if it were not so tactfully 
exercised. He balances very justly the dif- 
ferent and sometimes conflicting, if not finally 
contradictory, demands which we make on the 
biographer and he puts us under a great ob- 
ligation when he confides to us some of the 
secrets of his own practice.’’ E: Shanks 

+ Sat R 147:477 Ap 6 '29 1550w 

“On the whole it will be seen that we feel a 
certain unrest about M. Maurois’s work, one 
which is not justified by appearances. This 
book, for instance, has everything to recom- 
mend it. It is clear, well-informed, witty, and 
conclusive.’’ R: Church 

+ — Spec 142:544 Ap 6 ‘29 980w 


“Modern biography, M. Maurois claims, is a 
distinctly different art from that of other times; 
it has three motives: a search for truth, an 
insistence on the complexity of personality, 
and the portrayal of a figure who can solace us 
in our age of doubt. Against this he suggests 
that the older biographers sought to maintain 
a legend, to insist on the homogeneity of 
character of their heroes, and to present a 
moral and ethical example. It is an interest- 
ing contention, and one which, it is needless 
to say, M. Maurois supports with his usual 
wit and verve.’’ 

+ Spec 142:1015 Je 29 '29 110w 


Fiction 


BECKER, MRS MAY (LAMBERTON), ed. 
Golden tales of our America; stories of our 
background and tradition; with an introd. 336p 
il $2.50 Dodd 

Short stories—Collections 29-9936 
America as it used to be lives again in these 
“golden tales’’ drawn from colonial times to 


the more recently vanished days of Bret Harte’s 
wild West. 





Booklist 25:394 Jl ’29 


Reviewed by F. L. Robbins 
Outlook 152:391 Jl 3 '29 150w 


“Her selections are intended to illustrate the 
mind, customs, and life of the American folk 
in various environments and eras; and so well 
has she succeeded that the volume, if atten- 
tively read, will teach as much about our social 
history as many a formal treatise. . . Alto- 
gether, it is a catholic, comprehensive, and ori- 
ginal collection.’’ 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:1046 My 25 '29 450w 


DEEPING, WARWICK. Roper’s Row. 365p $2.50 
Knopf 


Christopher’s mother has sacrificed greatly to 
put him thru medical college. And for her sake 
Chris has_ suffered, without retaliation, the 
sneers of his fellow students at his lameness 
and his difference. Ruth Avery who rooms 


in the same house in shabby Roper’s Row 
loves the earnest, pale young student, and like 
his mother wants nothing better than to serve 
him. After they are married his success is 
largely due to her faith and courage. How 
much he owes her, Chris one day comes to 
realize completely. 





‘“‘As in his other novels, Mr. Deeping chron- 
icles a human triumph. In ‘Roper’s Row’ it is 
the triumph of a young man, handicapped by 
lameness and lack of means over the many 
stumbling blocks that lie in his path towards 
his profession. . . In ‘Roper’s Row,’ both as a 
story and as a commentary upon certain phases 
of modern English life, Mr. Deeping has cer- 
tainly excelled all its predecessors.”’ E. F. 
Edgett 

+ Boston Transcript p3 Ag 3 '29 1300w 

***Roper’s Row’ is a triumph of the obvious. 
We have been able to discover in it no original 
idea or situation, no new truth of phrase, even. 
Mechanically perfect in plot, as Deeping’s books 
always are, and well supplied with types, it 
lacks both the humor and the warm humanity 
which enriched ‘Sorrell and Son.’ ’”’ 

— + Outlook 152:591 Ag 7 '29 300w 


ERTZ, SUSAN. Galaxy. 396p $2.50 Appleton 
29-16163 


The story of one woman’s life from her birth 
in 1862 to her death in London after the war. 
The galaxy of scenes, events and characters 
that makes up the story of Laura’s life is 
spread against a background of change from 
the middle nineteenth century to the present. 





“It is possible to feel at first that you are 
reading a letter, informally and intimately ex- 
pressed, in which Miss Ertz has undertaken to 
tell you personally of certain people and events 
with which she is familiar. Later, as the main 
characters leave childhood, the’ style seems to 
become more distant and mature too, but it 
never loses its clarity or its unpretentious 
charm. . . To readers who have been charmed 
by ‘Madame Claire’ and ‘Nina,’ “The Galaxy’— 
which is even better—will be a great delight.” 
M. C. Dawson 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p3 Ag 4 
"29 950w 

‘“‘The last two pages of the novel are beyond 
question more like poetry than prose. It is a 
thoughtful and comforting novel, if you have 
the patience to read it. But it portrays Miss 
Ertz as a philosopher, the teacher of ethics, 
rather than as a novelist.’’ D. F. Gilman 

Boston Transcript p41 Ag 10 °29 1550w 


‘“‘Miss Ertz gets her reminiscent flavor of 
the yesterdays when the world was so, so 
different, chiefly by chucking in a news syn- 
opsis every so often. There seems to us very 
little color in such a method. . . ‘The Galaxy’ 
seems to us an inordinate amount of fuss over 
a most uninteresting group of people.’’ F: F. 
Van de Water 

— N Y Evening Post p6m Ag 10 '29 300w 


“‘Not only a memorable reflection of changing 
English life during the period, but an addition 
to the long gallery of notable feminine por- 
traits from the pages of English fiction.’’ 

+ N Y Times p6 Ag 11 '29 600w 

“Told with ease and skill, fine understand- 
ing of character and some prejudice. . . “The 
Galaxy’ is a satisfying book, meaty and well- 
seasoned; a book to sink your teeth into and 
read with a pleasure at once eager and tran- 
quil. In its elaborate and convincing detail, it 
presents as fine a picture of the period just 
past as we have met since “The Forsyte Saga.’ "’ 
F. L. Robbins 

-+- Outlook 152:590 Ag 7 '29 280w 


“Upon the formlessness of life as it presents 
itself Miss Ertz has imposed a pattern. There 
is no _ helter-skelter, cross-of-life material 
or stream of consciousness technique here. 
Selection and arrangement have given 
to ‘The Galaxy’ a strongly defined structural 
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unity. Within the confines of the plot the 
characters move easily, the story runs along 
uninterruptedly but neither ever oversteps the 
boundaries. For those who are tired of the 
amorphous novel, or who never liked it, this 
will seem refreshing order; for others it will 
goom a little artificial in its tidiness."’ Gladys 


*-+- — Sat R of Lit 6:73 Ag 24 '29 500w 

‘“‘Miss Ertz, who is a shrewd and clever 
writer, does not seem herself altogether happy 
about this background of chronicled fashion. 
Comedy, fashion: tragedy, time, is the formula. 
It is in effect the choice between time and 
time’s whirligig; and Miss Ertz seems to hover 
uncertainly between the two. The Galaxy, em- 
blem of time, shines with sentimental effect 
over Laura’s years, and she is a pathetic rather 
than tragic character.’’ V. 8S. P. 

+ — Spec 143:59 Jl 13 '29 270w 

‘“‘Her sure touch and her sense of beauty 
make this a memorable book.”’ 

to [London] Lit Sup p556 Jl 11 ‘29 
w 


GLASGOW, ELLEN, ANDERSON GHOLSON. 
They stooped to folly; a comedy of morals. 
351p $2.50 Doubleday, Doran 


Three generations of women stooped to folly; 
Aunt Agatha, the oldest, spent the rest of her 
life atoning; Mrs Dalrymple went to Paris and 
became a woman of the world; Milly Burden 
went on her way as pous it was of no con- 
cern, except to herself. Offsetting these three 
were two g women, Mrs Littlepage and 
her daughter Victoria Mary. The narrative is 
given entirely from the standpoint of Mr 
7 ~ oe Southern gentleman of the present 
day, but of an older generation. 





“Ellen Glasgow makes the traditional meth- 
od, with slight modifications, serve brilliantly 
in “They Stooped to Folly,’ a study of the 
revolution in the moral code governing fem- 
inine conduct which has occurred within the 
span of one lifetime, or what is ordinarily 
reckoned as three generations. . This group 
dilemma Miss Glasgow has analyzed in the 
spirit of classic comedy. The breadth of her 
inquiry and the penetration of her wit are a 
constant delight. Innumerable epigrams tempt 
to quotation, and to choose one is to slight 
others as good.’’ Isabel Paterson 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl Ag 4 
'29 2200w 


“Perhaps Miss Glasgow has been hampered 
in her work by a fear of sentimentality. Pos- 
sibly she has an honest dread of being the 
author of a commonplace story of a small 
Southern town. Her bon mots about sex rela- 
tionships are continuous and extremely amus- 
ing for the first two hundred pages. Then it 
seems as if the shafts of her wit begin to lose 
their accuracy. It is excellent drawing room 
entertainment, never even faintly redolent of 
the stable. Perhaps because of the author’s 
good taste and discretion the bright flashes of 
humor go round and round in a somewhat cir- 
cumscribed circle.’’ D. F. Gilman 

+ — Boston Transcript p2 Ag 3 '29 1700w 


“Mr. Virginius Littlepage’s responsibilities 
and attractions for and to that galaxy of ladies 
is the theme of an amusing satirical picture 
of southern life, shot with tragedy, but never 
tragic, for the author’s sense of the ludicrous 
always triumphs over fate’s gaudiest move- 
ments.’’ Fanny Butcher 

a Sone Daily Tribune p7 Ag 10 ’29 

w 


“It is safe to say that until there arises in 
this country a novelist who, like Galsworthy 
and Thackeray and Meredith, can combine the 
creation of full-bodied fictional characters with 
wit of observation, ‘They Stooped to Folly’ 
will remain unsurpassed in any year in its 
chosen field of the comedy of manners. And 
when it is surpassed perhaps it will be by El- 
len Glasgow herself. It is our guess that this 


is precisely what will take place. And until 
then “They Stooped to Folly’ should remain the 
most delectable mingling of ironic wit and tol- 
erance yet done on this side of the Atlantic.” 
Percy Hutchison 
+ N Y Times p2 Ag 4 '29 1350w 
“It is an amazing book, an exciting book, 
but an exhausting one. So much penetration, 
so much honesty, so much wit requires reading 
as well as writing. Reading it, one begins, pres- 
ently, to start each new sentence hoping that 
it may be commonplace, to resent the cruelty 
of the galloping author who will not give the 
pedestrian reader’s mind a breathing spell. As 
a reviewer, we dare not say it, but as a fel- 
low reader we must confess that we enjoy 
‘They Stooped to Folly’ more in retrospect than 
in first experience.’’ F. L. Robbins 
+ Outlook 152:590 Ag 7 '29 450w 


‘“‘Miss Glasgow in this ‘comedy of morals’ has 
again proved her right to be regarded as per- 
haps the leading woman novelist of America. No 
one of our female writers has her wit, her 
ironical insight into the foibles of human na- 
ture, her ability to reduce to an epigram the 
findings of her penetrating insight. This is not 
to say that ‘They Stooped to Folly’ is a com- 
pletely successful book. Curiously enough its 
faults lie chiefly in its failure adequately to re- 
alize its female characters.’’ Amy Loveman 

+ — Sat R of Lit 6:19 Ag 3 '29 620w 


KELLY, ELEANOR (MERCEIN) (MRS ROB- 
ERT MORROW KELLY, jr.) Book of Bette; 
recording futher experiences of the family 
Urruty among the Spains and elsewhere. 373p 
il $2.50 Harper 

29-10300 


Little Bette is to be married. That is to 
say she is first to be betrothed and in the 
modo correcto of the ‘- Basque family of 
the Urruty’s to whic she belongs. But it 
takes three false tries and a runaway gipsy 
betrothal before the proper husband is found 
for little Bette. As background to these ad- 
ventures is the picturesque life and country 
of the Basques. 





“Just as romantic as the earlier book, just 
as full of descriptions of Basque life, not quite 
woven into the fabric of the story, just as 
much the fiction of escape, this book makes 
ideal reading for uncritical moments.”’ P. L. 

+ Boston Transcript p4 Je 8 '29 420w 


“One of the most delightful volumes in the 
Spring list of light fiction. . . In these simple 
little adventures is a wealth of color and 
human feeling that make the book a thing 
of real beauty. The reader must go a long 
way before he will find stories to equal these 
charming bits of Basque life."” Myra Waterman 

+ N Y Times p9 My 12 '29 750w 


SABATINI, RAFAEL. Romantic prince. 353p 
$2.50 Houghton 90-0008 


A fifteenth century love story, in which Prince 
Anthony d’Egmont of Guelders gives up his 
duchy to marry the daughter of a Flemish 
burgher. 





Booklist 25:396 Jl '29 


“The story of valiant knights and maidens 
in distress is told with all the glamour and 
charm that keep Sabatini’s romances far beyond 
the reach of any possible rivals and imitators.”’ 

+ Bookm 69:xxv Ag °'29 50w 


“For brilliant description of the life of the 
times, for masterly delineation of character, for 
an historical accuracy that is never allowed to 
make the story dry or didactic, ‘The Romantic 
Prince’ is worthy of a high place among modern 
historical novels.’’ Gertrude Bayley 

+ Boston Transcript p4 Je 22 '29 1250w 


“The story is interesting, well told and dra- 
matic.’’ 
+N Y Times p6 Je 30 '29 530w 


N Y World p7m Jl 7 '29 240w 
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“Sabatini, who has been out of his stride in 
his last few books, is back in step here. Saba- 
tini knows his historic background and uses it 
well. For a period so remote, this one happens 
to be rich in intimate contemporary* records and 
he has drawn on some familiar ones for two 
or three of his most vivid scenes.’’ F. L. Rob- 
bins 

+ Outlook 152:310 Je 19 '29 70w 


WODEHOUSE, PELHAM GRENVILLE. Fish 
preferred. 326p $2 Doubleday, Doran op-seae 


Lady Constance Keeble’s acid objections to 
the marriage of her niece Millicent with the 
blithe and careless Hugh, and of her nephew 
Ronnie Fish with a lovely chorister, are over- 
come by means of hilariously complicated doings 
at Blandings Castle. 


“It is all in the best Wodehouse manner, and 
those who know Wodehouse need be told no 
more.’’ 

+ Bookm 69:xxv Ag '29 60w 


‘‘All the characters are stock ones, yet he 
manages to invoke new life in them. Only 
Booth Tarkington can write with more facility 
of deft phrase than Mr. Wodehouse. Mr. Wode- 
house will still be in the business of making 
laughter when all his contemporary rivals have 
dropped out, because he alone knows the value 
of restraint ... and the fact that there is no 
hoe? substitute for first class goods.”’ 


+ Boston Transcript p2 JI 10 '29 520w 


‘“*P,. G. Wodehouse at his best, which, in our 
estimation, means comic literature at is fun- 
niest.’’ F: F. Van de Water 

+N Y Evening Post p6m Jl 13 '29 780w 


N Y Times p6 Je 30 '29 580w 


“It’s what used to be called ‘summer reading,’ 
but we believe it would be just as funny in 
December as it is in August.’’ W. Brooks 

+ Outlook 152:629 Ag 14 '29 80w 


“The tale moves in Mr Wodehouse’s humor- 
ously dashing yet urbane manner, mingling 
comic invention and intelligent understanding of 
human foibles. Mr Wodehouse seldom indulges 
in overt satire, and the fun is mostly for its 
own sake. But the fun is sufficient, as is the 
supply of Anglo-American slang.’’ 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e Jl 7 '29 480w 


Children’s Books 


BRANN, ESTHER. Nanette of the wooden 
shoes. 124p il $2 Macmillan 
29-9001 
Nanette and Grandmére lived in a Brittany 
village, on a street called Geranium Lane. Here 
are stories and pictures of the little girl's 
happy times in the village with Grandmére 
and her neighbors. 





Booklist 25:399 Jl '29 


“These are most understandingly presented 
tales of a little wooden-shoed girl in a Breton 
village.”’ 

+ Boston Transcript p5 My 25 ’29 80w 

Reviewed by M. L. Becker 

Outlook 152:392 Jl 3 '29 50w 

‘‘A gentle story of Breton fisher-folk, told 
with charm and simplicity, and pleasingly il- 
lustrated.’’ C. H. Baker 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:1153 Je 29 '29 100w 


Springf’d Republican p7e My 26 ‘’29 
70w 


LOFTING, HUGH. Noisy Nora. unp il $1.25 


Stokes 
29-13473 


In which Noisy Nora is cured, by drastic 
methods, of the dreadful habit of chewing 
with her mouth open. Printed for the child's 
own reading, and illustrated by the author. 


“The little pink book, a trifle bigger than a 
Beatrix Potter book, is charmingly designed 
and decorated. Children learning to read and 
write will be delighted with the clear printing 
of the hand lettering, which furnishes them 
incidentially with good copy for their own ef- 
forts in book making. There is a genuine at- 
mosphere of country life in this little book 
which a child will feel.’’ A. C. d 

— (N Y Herald Tribune) p8 Jl 7 ’29 
w 





“The book is a little moral preachment in 
favor of good table manners, but it is saved 
from being painful by Mr. Lofting’s humor and 
the excessiveness of Nora’s bad manners.”’ M. 
G. Bonner 

N Y Times p5 Jl 28 °29 50w 


“The colored pictures are charming, and 
the moral tone is like an honest poke in 
the ribs, such as children give each other's 
table manners.’’ M. L. Becker 

+ Outlook 152:391 Jl 3 °'29 120w 





INDEX TO BIOGRAPHIES 
(Beginning with Vol. 4, No. 1)* 


Achmed Abdullah ........ igs ll 4:54 O ’29 
MSCMGME TUNGONE: oi5.6 6 5:5 ods 105. at 4:52 O ’29 
James Gould Cozzens .......... 4:50 O ’29 
Walter D. Edmonds ............ 4:06 N ’29 
COMO NG Sg on ne ono cekecnas 4:51 O ’29 
ORR IOUS io kos caine css ce mad 4:100 N ’29 
Copeein CesGQett io ici sos sis oc cds 4:08 N ’29 
Walter Lippmanm: .....6... ..s00 4:04 N ’29 
oh An et 4:103 N ’29 
Henry Handel Richardson ...... 4:104 N ’29 
Barrett Willoughby ............ a 


*NOTE—A complete index to biographies included in Vol. 3 will be found on page 605 
of Vol. 3, No. 22, the BuLtetin for June, 1920. 
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A 50 per cent Investment 


H R H REVOLVING DICTIONARY STAND 
is all of that 


It will save fifty per cent on the wear and tear of your large Dictionaries, cutting | 


your replacement expenses in half. 


It will save twenty per cent in time searching for the word wanted. 


School Librarians have told us it en- 
courages the use of the Dictionary be- 
cause it makes studying easy and 
pleasurable. Many Schools and Li- 
braries, after purchasing one Stand, 
have installed others in every room 
and Branch. 


H R H REVOLVING BOOK STANDS 
are now obtainable in three sizes: 
For the Unabridged Dictionaries $8.50 

6.00 


For City Directories : 
For the United States Catalog 10.50 





Write for Descriptive Pamphlet to 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. INC. 
SPRINGFIELD Mass. 














HMOLLISTON 


SPANOATONE 


A Two-Tone Book oth 


Effects never before attained 
with any binding material—a 
tone range from subdued rich- 
ness to bright contrasts. Span- 
o-tone in the heaviest quality 
has the strength and durability 
of the famous Library Buckram. 


No longer need library book 
be dressed in somber mano- 
tones. Nor is it necessa to 
| ne le = utility— 

-O- e 8 a - 
bination of both. — 


To appreciate Span-o-tone you 
must see samples—write for 
them today or ask your book 


The HOLLISTON MILLS fnne. 
Norwood, Massachusetts 


Agents . 
™ MALL G. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
IMDUPONDENT PRINTERS SUPPLI @ LOS ANCELES, CAL. 




















Source Material 
for the 
Professional or Amateur 
Story-Teller 


Pre-School—Primary—Intermediate 


1601 Fact Stories 4854 Pictures 
477 Rhymes & 347 Fiction Stories 
Verses 85 Fables 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


Each selected for its value in 
Character development 


All material very easily located 
in 


The Home University Bookshelf 


Illustrated Descriptive Booklet 
Free on Request 
No Salesman will call upon you 


——_e——_ 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
468 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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1. 


CONTENTS 


MATERIALS 
The World of Print 
Reference Work— 


Theory and Objec- 
CiIVOS 2 ce wna 


2. Reference Books— 


Types and Study. 


3. Reference Materials 


—Groups and 
Characteristics . 


4. Reference Materials 


—Acquisition and 
Organization. . 


5. Inter-Library Coor- 


dination in Refer- 
ence Work. . 


METHODS 
The Use of Print 


. Handling Reference 
Questions ..... 


7. Fact-Finding and 


Material-Finding . 


8. Research and the 


Library . «sees 


. Reference Methods 
in Specific Sub- 
jects and Fields— 
Chemistry ..... 


. Reference Methods 
in Specific Sub- 
jects and Fields— 
Fine Arts...... 


. Reference Work in 
Public Libraries . 


. Reference Work in 
University and 
College Libraries . 


. Reference Work in 
School Libraries . 


. Reference Work in 
Special Libraries . 


ADMINISTRATION 


15 


“16. 


17. 


. The Reference Li- 
BParigm 6 6 6 oe 


The Reference De- 
partment...... 


Interdepartmental 
re ws ee te 


- Training the Public . 


Rooms and Furni- 
Sa eee 


Reference Work 


by 
James I. Wyer 


MORE happy selection could hardly 

have been possible than that made by 

the Curriculum Study in inviting James 
I. Wyer to prepare the textbook on Reference 
W ork. Mr. Wyer’s experience is here combined 
with standard current practice as shown in the 
material gathered from many sources expressly 
for the preparation of this volume. 


A lucid presentation. A technical subject 
made readable and interesting. Aims to ac- 
quaint students with the materials, methods, or- 
ganization, and conduct of reference work. Use- 
ful and suggestive to instructor. Of interest and 
value to librarians in all types and sizes of 


libraries. 315 p. Cloth, $2.50. Ready Decem- 
ber 17. 


J A reference librarian writes: o\ 
have read the manuscript with a 
great deal of interest and think that 
it is an inspirational achievement, 
very admirably presented. The book 
will be certain to be enormously 
valuable to teachers, students, and 
reference departments.” ‘4 





American Library Association 
520 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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Gamaliel Bradford 


Psychographer 


AMALIEL BRADFORD, born in 
Boston in 1863 when the Civil War 
was at its height, is eighth in direct de- 
scent from Governor William Bradford 
of the Plymouth Colony. His early life 
was spent in Wellesley Hills, thirteen 
miles from Boston and though handi- 
capped by ill-health from that time to the 
present day, he has been busy giving to 
the world a valuable addition to its liter- 
ature. 

It is a curious fact that this man, 
deep-eyed Yankee to the core, and grow- 
ing up just at the time when bitter feeling 
was most rife, should be among the 
American writers most understanding 
and comprehensive of the South and its 
problems. Southerners joined Northern- 
ers in praise of his Lee, The American 
which Bradford worked on for ten years. 

In American Portraits, one of his 
earlier works, appear nationally famous 
Americans, Sidney Lanier, James Mc- 
Neil Whistler, Henry James, Henry 
Adams, Mark Twain, James G. Blaine, 
Joseph Jefferson and Grover Cleveland, 
“psychographed” in the Bradford style 
rather than “biographed.” Nowhere is 
his method more apparent than in his 
Damaged Souls, perhaps his best known 
book, in which he portrays Aaron Burr, 
Thomas Paine, P. T. Barnum, Randolph 
and other historical figures of generally 
unsavory reputations. 


Bradford by no means neglects the 
women. His Portraits of American 
Women appeared some years ago and he 
is at present engaged upon another 
group of feminine sketches. His pub- 
lishers expect to issue the volume, when 
completed, under the title Daughters Of 
Eve. Sarah Bernhardt is among. the 
subjects, as are Ninon de Lenclos and 
Catherine of Russia. 


Shakespeare furnished the title for 
Bradford’s most recent book with the 
words, “God made him, therefore let him 
pass fora man.” The volume is entitled 
As God Made Themi'and includes a se- 
lection of subjects more varied than his 











GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


other books. From politics he takes the 
triumvirate, Webster, Clay and Calhoun; 
from editors, Horace Greeley “who made 
The Tribune, swayed America and 
passed away.” The stage contributes 
that melancholy artist, Edwin Booth; the 
high type of scholar is represented in 
Francis Child and Asa Gray, the scien- 
tist. 

The Atlantic Monthly has said, “More 
than any other living man, Bradford un- 
covers the richness and charm of our 
American heritage.” 


——e——- 


A New Jersey matron in paying her 
family’s bill at the town book store. ob- 
jected to a charge for one ‘harness’. 
“You see,” she said in a positive tone, 
“even though all the family use the ac- 
count there would be no occasion for 
anyone to buy a harness for we haven't 
even a dog.” The cashier as gravely as 
possible explained that the item was A. 
Hamilton Gibbs’ latest book, Harness. 
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“Boss” Shipper Picks Best Buy 


OME folks have eyes that 
do not see and minds that 
do not think. Fred Borcher is 
not one of them. Borcher is 
“Boss” of the shipping room of 
The H. W. Wilson Company. 
The other day I stopped and had 
a talk with him. I don’t know 
why it hadn’t occured to me to 
cultivate his acquaintance before. 
The most obvious things are long 
delayed and sometimes entirely 
overlooked. Anyway, I know 
now that while some of us may 
know more about the details of 
certain of our publications, 
Borcher has about as good a 
knowledge of the whole line as 
anybody else and more than most 
of us. 


“You know,” he said, ““The 
thing I can’t understand is why 
the Reference Shelf is not our 
most popular publication.” 

“Why so?” said I. 

“Simply because,” without 
hesitating, “Each one is a little 
library all of its own about some subject that everybody ought to know about.” 

Long before his arguments had been climaxed by an expression of amaze- 
ment that even here in New York some High Schools are still without the Ref- 
erence Shelf I had been completly won to his opinion. 

“If almost two thousand libraries wouldn’t be without them what I want 
to know’” he inquired, “Is why shouldn’t they be equally as valuable to the re- 
maining 5150 libraries who don’t get them?” 

“They should be,”’ from me. 

““And at such a price, ninety cents each, sixty cents by regular subscrip- 
tion—say”” he inquired “Do we make any money on them?” 

““How should I know, I’m not the accounting department.” I did venture 
the opinion that the price had been set upon the theory that everybody would 
buy them and thus provide the advantages usually attributed to our well known 
friend “mass Production.” 

“Well” said Borcher as he surveyed the stock-room, “All I’ve got to say 
is that the Reference Shelf is the best buy here.” 

“Yes,” said I, for Borcher ought to know if anybody does. 


FOURTH FLooR FRONT. 





Adv. 
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Rachel Field 


Author of Hitty 


RACHEL FIELD was born in New 
England, and has spent most of her 
life there. At the present time she lives 
in New York City during the winter, 
and at Sutton Island, Maine, where she 
has a large house, during the summer. 
Miss Field came to attention first with 
a one-act play, Three Pills in a Bottle, 
written while a student at Radcliffe Col- 
lege. She worked under Professor Baker 
when he was head of the department 
of drama and director of the workshop 
theater there and at Harvard. Many of 
her one-act plays are produced yearly in 
Little Theaters all over the United 
States. 


Her first five years in New York were 
spent with a leading moving picture com- 
pany in an editorial position. Since then 
she has devoted all of her time to the 
writing of fiction and poetry. Her 
books, while known as chiefly juveniles, 
have the delightful charm that makes 
them appeal almost as much to adults 
as to children. She has illustrated many 
of her own books with silhouettes and 
drawings. 

Miss Field’s interest lies chiefly in 
American stories, as illustrated by Hitty: 
Her First Hundred Years, just pub- 
lished, the story of a wood doll, a piece 
of genuine Americana, which Miss Field 
and Miss Dorothy Lathrop, who has 
made the drawings for the book, found 
in a shop on 8th Street in New York. 
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Through the experiences of Hitty the 
history for the past hundred years is 
told. American Folk and Fairy Tales, 
is another example of Miss Field’s use 
of American source of her material. 


No mention of Miss Field would be 
complete without a word about Spriggin, 
her five-year old Scotch terrier, who ac- 
companies her everywhere, and is, she 
maintains, her “best friend, severest 
critic, and constant inspiration”. 


TIME To DiscarpD 


“We have quite an extensive file of bulletins 
and circulars issued by banks. Each of these 
publications is examined carefully and the 
probable length and extent of its usefulness 
is decided upon. The result is a note on the 
front of each folder giving instructions re- 
garding the discarding and disposal of the 
material it contains, The notes may read: 


Discard after three months. 
Keep one year and discard. 


Keep one year and put in home binder on 
shelves. 

Keep one year and send to bindery. 
as the case may be. 


“Instructions of this nature, written directly 
on the folder in the file are of tremendous 
help. The files are kept weeded out and in 
good shape almost automatically.”—Gudrun 
Moe, Librarian, Bankers Trust Company, N.Y 
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DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


Being issued under the auspices of the 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


DR. J. FRANKLIN JAMESON ALLEN JOHNSON, Eprtor-1n-CuHier 
Chairman of the Committee of Management Formerly Professor of American History, 
Yale University 


SUPPORTING SOCIETIES 


AMERICAN Historica ASSOCIATION ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION AMERICAN SocroLocicaL Society 

History or Science Society AMERICAN Economic ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA AMERICAN PotiTIcaL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN PuHILosopHiIcaL SocreTy Lincuistic Socrety oF AMERICA 

AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 


Mopern Lancuace ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Recognizing that in placing a subscription for a work of the im- 
portance of the Dictionary of American Biography, the librarian fre- 
quently feels the need for data which may be placed in the hands of 
the Trustees, we have prepared a descriptive brochure giving com- 
plete details in regard to the Dictionary. 


We shall, upon request, be pleased to send to the librarian as many 
copies of this brochure as may be required to supply each member 
of the Board of Trustees. 


In supplying this material and in presenting the Dictionary to the 
Trustees, we wish to emphasize one point—which is very clear to the 
librarian, but is frequently raised by those not familiar with the Dic- 
tionary—namely, that to delay in subscribing for this work on the 
theory that it is yet unfinished, is wholly to misunderstand the char- 
acter of the Dictionary. It will never be finished so long as America 
breeds men and women whose lives deserve recording. That twenty 
volumes are now projected, is merely setting the stage to the distance 
the editors dare look into the future. 


To do without the Dictionary because it is still unfinished, is akin 
to foregoing the rights of citizenship until America is finished. 


S=SarStas ttt stata statstets t=" 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Lyle Saxon 
Author of Old Louisiana 


YLE SAXON, hailed as “the new 
chronicler of the South”, is 
thoroughly identified with the state of 
Louisiana. He grew up there, began his 
career there, and at the present time is 
recognized as authority on Louisiana 
history. 

Mr. Saxon sketches his life and his 
work briefly: ten years on the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune; at the present 
time at work on a novel. 

When he lived in New Orleans, Mr. 
Saxon bought a house on Royal Street 
and furnished it to satisfy his discrim- 
inating taste. The house was three stor- 
ies high, with wrought iron balconies and 
a charming patio—a house typical of the 
French Quarter when the French 
Quarter was New Orleans, the period 
described in his Fabulous New Orleans. 

At the present time he divides his time 
between an apartment on Christopher 
Street, New York City, and a cabin on 
Melrose Plantation, Louisiana. This, 
Cane River Cabin, is of course not like 
his Royal Street house, but it also is 
unmistakeably Louisianian in its roman- 
tic setting. Its remoteness (the nearest 
town is Natchitoches, several miles 
away) makes it an ideal place for writ- 
ing, and it was there that the major part 
of his three published books was pre- 
pared. 

Mr. Saxon was working on Father 
Mississippi at the time of the May, 1927, 
flood, and was sent to that area immedi- 
ately to cover the story for Century 
Magazine. He spent practically all of 
his time the three months he was in the 
flood district in the actual work of rescu- 
ing and caring for refugees. The ex- 
periences he had and the material he col- 
lected appeared later in three articles in 
Century which were incorporated in his 
book Father Mississippi. 

Although Mr. Saxon’s literary repu- 
tation has been achieved as an historian, 
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he is frank in saying that his primary 
interest is in fiction. His short stories 
have appeared in Century, Dial, New 
Republic, and various other magazines. 
He has been included in both the 
O. Henry and the O’Brien Best Short 
Stories collections, as well as in the First 
American Caravan. “The Centaur Plays 
Croquet,” which appeared in the Cara- 
van, is striking for its fantasy, and is 
entirely different in mood from that for 
which he has become known. “Cane 
River,” “Lizie Balize,” and other of his 
short stories have recently been transla 
ted into German. 


Mr. Saxon’s belief that a person should 
know his own territory, and his knowl- 
edge of the traditions, the folk-lore and 
the history of Louisiana are clearly 
shown in Father Mississippi, Fabulous 
New Orleans, and his newest book, Old 
Louisiana. 
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At Your Service— 


Our Periodicals Department 


Whether you have magazines to buy, sell or exchange, our Peri- 
odicals Department is at your service. 


It has had twenty years’ experience as a clearing house of peri- 
odicals for libraries, business houses and individuals. In this time it 
has grown to occupy a large three-story building and carry a stock 
comprising a million odd numbers and three thousand titles besides 
many complete sets. When a periodical can not be supplied, our 
Want List secures it for you without extra charge. 


A FEW LARGE USERS 


Institutions throughout the United States and in forty-five foreign 
countries regularly use our Periodicals Department. A few are: 


Bell Telephone Laboratories, Princeton University Library, 
New York, N. Y. Princeton, N. J. 

Carnegie Library, St. Louis Public Library, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 

Columbia University Library, Stevens Institute, 
New York, N. Y. Hoboken, N. J. 

General Electric Company, The John Crerar Library, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. 

Library of the Chemists’ Club, U. S. Government Libraries, 
New York, N. Y. Washington, D. C. 

Los Angeles Public Library, U. S. Rubber Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif. New York, N. Y. 

Mass. Institute of Technology Library, Virginia State Library, 
Cambridge, Mass. Richmond, Va. 

Minneapolis Public Library, Yale University Library, 
Minneapolis, Minn. New Haven, Conn. 


EXCLUSIVE PHOTOSTAT SERVICE 


Our service is the only one in the country which includes a photo- 
stat for making copies of articles, if desired, when the magazine itself 
can not be supplied immediately. 


: Whenever you have periodicals to buy, sell or exchange write our 
Periodicals Department. 


—_—e—— 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Ave., New York City 
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Evelyn Scott 
Author of The Wave 


HOUGH still a young woman, Evelyn 
Scott has already produced an extra- 
ordinary variety of work. She was born 
in New Orleans 36 years ago and began 
to write at the age of twenty when she 
found herself practically exiled in Brazil ; 
and the record which she calls Escapade 
deals with the three turbulent and ad- 
venturous years which she spent in the 
tropics. 

After her return to America she pub- 
lished Precipitations, a volume of verse, 
and a play which was produced in New 
York. This was followed by two novels, 
The Narrew House and Narcissus, 
which gave her a definite place in con- 
temporary letters, although the morbid- 
ity of her theme prevented her from 
gaining the recognition of the wider pub- 
lic. 

In 1925 she published The Golden 
Door and followed it two years ago by 
two books entitled Jdeals and Migrations. 

Her latest book, The Wave is a story 
of the Civil War, showing its realities 
on the lives of those who felt its im- 
pact. It has little in common with the 
conventional historical novel. Mrs. 
Scott, a Southerner herself, spent more 
than two years in collecting the material 
for The Wave. “War itself”, she says, 
“is the only Hero of the book.” She 
gives the following explanation of her 
title: “Whatever the philosophy of an 
actor in a war, he must constantly be 
convinced of his feebleness when at- 
tempting to move in an emotional direc- 
tion contrary to that of the mass. This 
propulsion of the individual by a power 
that is not accountable to reason is very 
obviously like the action of a wave.” 

Mrs. Scott is of unusual appearance. 
Her eyes have the color and sparkle of 
blue lightning. They are large and 
round and of a disturbing intensity. Her 
brown hair is cut like a boy’s and is usu- 
ally half way round her face before she 
remembers to push it back. Her mouth 
is wide and mobile; in sombre moments 
it droops at the corners and imparts a 
doleful seriousness quite at variance with 
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the blue eyes and the shaggy hair, but 
at other times it spreads out in a friendly, 
unpretentious, boyish smile. 

Mrs. Scott does her writing, when she 
is in New York, in the apartment of a 
friend. She is at present living at Sante 
Fe, New Mexico. Life for her has been 
a series of startling experiences in many 
places, and since leaving New Orleans 
at the age of twenty she has lived in 
Brazil, Bermuda, France, England, Port- 
ugal, Spain, Algeria and Canada, return- 
ing in between times to New York. 





Those who found useful Miss Effie 
Power’s little 18-page List of Books for 
Girls, now out of print, will be grati- 
fied by the news that she has agreed to 
revise it. It is expected it will be pub- 
lished in the course of two months or so. 








